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attendance. This congress was called to sanction the continuation of 
the work of the society in time of peace. — The Eighth International 
Congress for Women's Suffrage assembled at Geneva on June 6. 

VI. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION. — The year under review witnessed 
numerous changes in President Wilson's cabinet. On August 20 the 
Senate confirmed the nomination as Attorney General of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, who since March 5 had been serving under a recess appoint- 
ment. To succeed William C. Redfield, who resigned November 1, 
President Wilson nominated as Secretary of Commerce, Joshua Wil- 
lis Alexander, who took office on December 16. On January 31 David 
Franklin Houston succeeded Carter Glass as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the latter having been chosen Senator from Virginia. On the 
same day Edwin Thomas Meredith became Secretary of Agriculture, 
succeeding Mr. Houston. Franklin Knight Lane resigned as Secretary 
of the Interior on February 7. He was succeeded by John Barton 
Payne, chairman of the United States Shipping Board. On February 
13, following correspondence with the President, who charged him 
with usurping executive power by calling cabinet meetings during the 
President's illness, Robert Lansing resigned the office of Secretary of 
State. Late in the month President Wilson nominated Bainbridge 
Colby of New York to succeed him. — From September 2 to April 14 
the President was unable on account of illness to meet with his cab- 
inet. — Frank Lyon Polk resigned on June 15 as Under-Secretary of 
State. He was succeeded by Norman Davis, who in November had 
succeeded Leo S. Rowe as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. On 
June 9 it was announced that Nicholas Kelly would succeed Norman 
Davis as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. On June 21 S. Parker 
Gilbert, Jr., was named as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury— The 
appointment of William Martin Williams of Alabama to succeed 
Daniel Roper as Commissioner of Internal Revenue was announced 
on March 15. — On April 30, the President nominated Henry Jones 
Ford of Princeton and James Duncan of Quincy, Massachusetts, as 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Senate failed 
to confirm the nominations, and on June 9 the President tendered 
them and Mark W. Potter, recess appointments. — On December 18 
the Senate confirmed the appointment of Nelson B. Gaskill to take 
the place of J. Franklin Fort, resigned, on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. — On September 2 Henry A. Moehlenpah was nominated as a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board. — On August 5 Thomas A. 
Scott and Henry M. Robinson were appointed members of the United 
States Shipping Board.— In June, 1010, the Federal Civil Service Com- 
mission was completely reorganized. The three former commission- 
ers resigned, and Martin L. Morrison and George R. Wales succeeded 
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them. On March 22 the President appointed as the third member of 
the Commission Mrs. Helen Hamilton Gardener. — On August I F. W. 
Taussig resigned as chairman of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. On May 6 the President nominated Samuel W. McCall of 
Massachusetts as a member of the Commission. The Senate failed to 
confirm the nomination, however, and on June 9, the President ten- 
dered Mr. McCall a recess appointment. — On November 12 John F. 
Kramer was appointed National Prohibition Commissioner in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. — On March 13 Col. W. B. Greeley was 
appointed Chief Forester to succeed Henry S. Graves. — On April 24 
Walker D. Hines resigned as Director General of Railroads, to take 
effect May 15. — A number of important changes occurred in the 
diplomatic service. On September 10 the Senate confirmed the ap- 
pointment of William E. Gonzales as Ambassador to Peru. On Sep- 
tember 30 the President nominated Brand Whitlock to be the first 
Ambassador to Belgium. On February 12 William Phillips, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, was chosen Minister to the Netherlands. 
Upon the resignation of Thomas Nelson Page the President nomi- 
nated, on February 11, as Ambassador to Italy, Robert Underwood 
Johnson of New York. To succeed Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, who had re- 
signed the post of Minister to China, Mr. Wilson nominated, late in 
February, Mr. Charles R. Crane of Chicago. On March 23 the Presi- 
dent nominated Henry Morgenthau to succeed Henry P. Fletcher, re- 
signed, as Ambassador to Mexico. On June 21 Edward Capps of 
New Jersey was tendered a recess appointment as Minister to Greece. 
The President, on January 21, reappointed as American delegates to 
the Hague Tribunal Judge George Gray of Delaware, Oscar S. Straus, 
Elihu Root and John Bassett Moore. — On December 20 the last of 
the members of the American Peace Delegation, Frank Polk, General 
Tasker H. Bliss and Mr. Henry White, returned to the United States. 
Since that date American interests in Paris have been in charge of 
Ambassador Wallace.— Although the United States has not officially 
made peace, numerous war agencies, created while the war was in 
progress, have been dissolved. This began shortly after the signing 
of the armistice in November, 1018 (see last Record, pp. 18-27). Some 
of these agencies have, however, been continued, though on a greatly 
diminished scale. The United States Employment Service was aban- 
doned on October 10 because of a lack of funds (see last Record, p. 26). 
The Department of Labor, however, continued to supply information 
to state employment agencies. Late in September the War Depart- 
ment announced that the placing of soldiers had been practically 
completed. — Francis P. Garvin has continued to act as Alien Property 
Custodian. — When the strike of 400,000 bituminous coal miners threat- 
ened, late in October, the President revived the Fuel Administration 
and restored the regulations dealing with the fixing of coal prices at 
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the mines and the fixing of dealers' commissions. These regulations 
were again administered by the Fuel Administrator, Harry A. Gar- 
field. The appeal of President Wilson to the miners, urging them to 
rescind their strike order, having proved unsuccessful, Attorney 
General Palmer secured, on October 31, a temporary injunction from 
Judge Anderson of the U. S. District Court at Indianapolis, restrain- 
ing the officers and leaders of the miners from sending out further 
strike orders and the officers of the United Mine Workers from dis- 
bursing union funds for strike benefits. Authority for the issuance 01 
this injunction was derived from the Food and Fuel Control Act, 
which made it a penal offence to conspire to prevent the production 
of coal during the war. Nevertheless, on November 1, more than 
400,000 miners quit work. A week later another injunction was ob- 
tained, ordering the officials of the miners' union to withdraw the 
previous strike order. This they did on November 11, but the men 
refused to return to the mines. The Secretary of Labor finally suc- 
ceeded in bringing the parties together for a conference at Washing- 
ton on November 14. The Government was represented by Secretary 
of Labor Wilson, Fuel Administrator Garfield, Attorney General Pal- 
mer and Director General Hines. The miners were represented by 
John L. Lewis, acting president of the United Mine Workers. During 
this and succeeding conferences it developed that the Fuel Adminis- 
trator and the Secretary of Labor entertained different opinions rela- 
tive to the conditions that should be offered the miners. The Secre- 
tary favored a wage increase of 31.6 per cent. Considering this ex- 
cessive, the Fuel Administrator proposed a 14 per cent increase with 
the proviso that operators were not to increase the price of coal to 
meet the wage increase. On December 9 the President offered as a 
compromise an immediate increase in wages of 14 per cent and the 
establishment of a commission to consider further concessions — this 
commission to consist of three persons to represent, respectively, the 
miners, the operators and the general public. On the day following, 
a conference of the district representatives of the miners accepted 
these terms. Dr. Garfield, dissatisfied with the President's method of 
settling the strike, resigned on December 13. On December 22 the 
President named as members of the Coal Strike Commission, Henry 
M. Robinson, John P. White, former president of the United Mine 
Workers, and Rembrandt Peale, an independent coal operator. On 
March 11 the commission submitted a majority report in favor of a 
general wage increase of 27 per cent without any change in working 
hours and conditions. On March 29 the joint conference of miners 
and operators agreed that the award of the commission should be- 
come effective on April 1. Early in March the Operators' and Miners' 
Wage Scale Committee of the anthracite mine districts began nego- 
tiations for a new wage agreement. Early in June both sides agreed 
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to the President's plan for the appointment of a commission similar 
to the bituminous coal commission. The President thereupon ap- 
pointed William O. Thompson, President of Ohio State University, to 
represent the public, William L. Connell, an independent operator of 
Scranton, to represent the operators, and Neil Ferry, of the United 
Mine Workers, to represent the workers. The report is due in 
August. — On February 28 President Wilson issued an executive order 
providing for the continuation of the powers of the Fuel Administra- 
tion, dividing them, however, between the Director General of Rail- 
roads and a commission of four. The government's control of bitum- 
inous prices was ordered to terminate on April 1. — The Food Admin- 
istration came to an end early in 1919 (see last Record, p. 22). How- 
ever, there remained in existence until June 1, 1920, the Sugar Equal- 
ization Board and the Grain Corporation, the chairman of which was 
Julius H. Barnes. — On August 23 the American Relief Administra- 
tion closed its Paris Office, thus formally terminating its work. The 
feeding of 4,000,000 underfed children in various European countries 
continued to be carried on by a charitable organization formed by 
Mr. Hoover. During the six months of its existence, ending May 31, 
1910, the American Relief Administration distributed supplies valued 
at over $800,000,000 in seventeen countries. — The War Labor Board 
(see last Record, p. 25) ended its existence on August 12 on account 
of lack of funds. During the fifteen months of its existence the board 
adjusted over 1,200 labor controversies. — In August President Wilson 
ordered the transfer of the records of the Committee on Public Infor- 
mation and of the War Industries Board to the Council of National 
Defense, to be catalogued and preserved for future emergencies. The 
annual report of the Council, issued in November, summarized the 
work accomplished since its organization in the winter of 1916. Its 
total cost was only $1,500,000. On February 18 Grosvenor B. Clark- 
son, director of the Council, resigned. — The railroads of the United 
States, which had been under government control since December 28, 
1917, were, in accordance with the President's proclamation, returned 
to their owners on March 1, 1920. In many cases the same officials 
who had charge of the roads before the war again assumed control. 
The majority of employees found positions under the new regimes. 
The roads began their operation under private control under the pro- 
visions of the Esch-Cummins Law, signed by the President on Feb- 
ruary 28 (see infra, p. 54). According to official calculations, the two 
years of government operation of the railroads cost the government 
about $700,000,000. The figures of the Railroad Administration 
showed a net loss of $594,200,000 from railroad operation alone. When 
the operating costs of Pullman lines, waterways and express com- 
panies are included, $100,000,000 must be added to the amount. Dur- 
ing November and December $111,500,000 were added to the deficit, 
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the coal strike being an important contributing cause. Of the $349,- 
200,000 loss for the year 1919, however, $228,700,000 came during the 
first six months. This was said to be caused by " a prolonged slump 
in freight business following the signing of the armistice." — In spite 
of the large increases in the wages of railroad employees the last 
seven months of government control were notable for serious labor 
difficulties. These difficulties were complicated by the insistence of 
the brotherhoods upon the so-called " Plumb Plan " (see last Record, 
p. 24). — On August 1 a strike occurred among the railway shopmen, 
who demanded an increase of 17 cents an hour over their previous 
wage of 68 cents. The strike was not authorized by the national 
officers of the shopmen's union. Early in the year the men had pre- 
sented their grievances to the official Wage Adjustment Board, but 
no decision had been reached. In July the Director General asked 
Congress to create a new wage board (see infra, p. 46). This request, 
however, was refused. Thereupon the President, on August 7, 
directed Mr. Hines to use the authority vested in him to adjust wage 
differences, on condition that the strikers return to work. In the 
meantime the strike had spread from the Chicago district to New 
York and Boston, causing freight embargoes and the cancellation of 
numerous trains. The President directed the Railroad Administra- 
tion to use its full authority to move the trains in the southwestern 
states where unauthorized strikes had occurred. District attorneys 
were ordered to arrest persons interfering with traffic. The Director 
General sent an ultimatum stating that all employees not reporting 
for duty on August 30 would be regarded as having terminated their 
employment. On August 25 President Wilson in a statement ap- 
pealed to the men to postpone their demands. He offered, however, 
to grant the shopmen an increase of 4 cents an hour so that their 
wages would correspond with those of other classes of railroad em- 
ployees. On September 21 it was announced that the shopmen's 
union had accepted the offer. On November 15 Director General 
Hines submitted to the representatives of the four railway brother- 
hoods propositions increasing the wage scale approximately $36,000,000 
a year. This increase, which was accepted in lieu of the workers' de- 
mands, affected trainmen, firemen, engineers and conductors, but more 
particularly those employed in the slow-freight service. As a result 
of a conference of the Railroad Administration and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance-of-way Employees and Railway Track Laborers on 
November 24, a new wage and working agreement was signed. Ap- 
proximately 400,000 men were affected. While the demands of the 
union were not fully met, the eight-hour basic day was established 
for track laborers, and time and a half pay for overtime was granted. 
Early in 1920 the railway brotherhoods again made demands for 
wage increases, amounting to over one billion dollars. During March 
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conferences were held between representatives of the brotherhoods 
and the railroad executives. This bi-partisan board, however, reached 
a deadlock on April 1 and abruptly ended its sessions. The whole 
matter was passed on to the Labor Board created under the Esch- 
Cummins Bill (see infra, p. 54). The members of this board are as 
follows: representatives of the railway owners, Horace Baker, Wil- 
liam L. Park and J. H. Elliott; representatives of the employees, 
Albert Phillips, A. O. Wharton and James J. Forester; representatives 
of the public, R. M. Barton, G. W. Hanger and Henry T. Hunt. On 
April 17 the board elected R. M. Barton as chairman and C. P. Caruth- 
ers as secretary. — A serious railroad strike was initiated on April 2, 
when 700 switchmen and yardmen in Chicago and Milwaukee quit 
work. This strike, in direct defiance of the national leaders of the 
four brotherhoods, spread so rapidly that in a few days almost all of 
the railroads of the country were crippled. In some cases trains were 
abandoned en route. Violence accompanied the strike. On April 9 the 
presidents of the four great brotherhoods issued a statement to the 
effect that the strike had been started in Chicago by a new organiza- 
tion designed for the destruction of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Switchmen's Union, that it had nothing to do with 
the wage question and that its purpose was to promote the " One 
Big Union " idea. The leaders declared that there could be no settle- 
ment of pending wage questions so long as the illegal strike con- 
tinued. On April 15 the government arrested John Grunau and 
twenty-two other leaders on warrants charging violation of the Sher- 
man Law and the Lever Food and Fuel Act. The newly created 
Railroad Labor Board refused to hear the pleas of the " outlaw " 
strikers, most of whom returned to work when the roads announced 
their decision to declare the positions of the strikers vacant and to 
recruit new forces. The strike caused serious freight congestion 
which was not relieved for many weeks. — Early in May the railroads 
began their arguments before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for increased freight rates that would yield an additional revenue of 
$1,017,000,000. — To find a solution of the country's labor troubles, con- 
tinually becoming more acute, President Wilson, early in September, 
sent letters to representatives of employers, of labor and of the gen- 
eral public, inviting them to participate in a National Industrial Con- 
ference to meet in Washington on October 6. He stated the purpose 
of the proposed conference to be that of " consulting together on the 
vital questions affecting our industrial life." The conference was to 
discuss such methods as had already been tried of bringing capital 
and labor into close cooperation, and to canvass every relevant feature 
of the industrial situation for the purpose of working out a practicable 
method of association based upon a real community of interest. The 
two subjects that absorbed all the time of the conference were the 
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open and closed shop and the right of collective bargaining. Both 
were involved in the great steel strike then in progress (see infra, p. 
81). The Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board were each instructed to choose 
five members. These, with three representatives of farmers' organ- 
izations and two representatives each of the investment bankers and 
the railroad managements, constituted the employers' group. The 
President selected the twenty-two members to represent the public 
and asked President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor 
to select the labor representatives. Among the prominent repre- 
sentatives of the public group were: Bernard M. Baruch, Robert 
S. Brookings, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
Charles W. Eliot, Charles Edward Russell, John Spargo, Lillian D. 
Wald and Ida M. Tarbell. At the second day's session, on October 7, 
it was agreed that no member of any group should present a subject 
to the conference without the consent of his group. All final recom- 
mendations were to be made by a unanimous vote of the three groups, 
each vote determined by a majority within the group. The labor 
group urged upon the conference a resolution to suspend the steel 
strike while arbitration by the conference proceeded, and another de- 
claring in favor of the principle of collective bargaining and the right 
of labor to be represented in dealings with employers by representa- 
tives of their own choosing. To these resolutions the employers' 
group presented a solid opposition. When the resolutions failed to 
pass, the labor delegation withdrew from the conference. The public 
group recommended to the President the calling of a new conference 
differently constituted. — In pursuance of this recommendation the 
President, on November 20, announced the calling of a second Indus- 
trial Conference, to assemble on December 1. Group representation 
was abandoned, the conference consisting of a small body of men 
representing industry as a whole, headed by William B. Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Labor. The conference was not expected to deal directly 
with existing labor struggles, but it was hoped that it might find a 
way to avoid their repetition. The conference convened on December 
1, and on December 29 issued a preliminary report. The final report 
was issued on March 6. The conference considered the prevention of 
disputes worth more than their cure and recommended to that end 
the further application of the principle of employee representation by 
means of shop committees, shop councils, work councils etc. This 
system, it was claimed, was operating successfully in completely or- 
ganized shops, in non-union shops and in shops where union and non- 
union men worked side by side. For the settlement of disputes not 
adjusted by the joint organization of the management and the em- 
ployees, the conference recommended the establishment of a system, 
nationwide in scope, consisting of a National Industrial Board, local 
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Regional Conferences and Boards of Inquiry, to operate as follows: 
The parties to the dispute may voluntarily submit their differences 
for settlement to a board known as a Regional Adjustment Confer- 
ence, to consist of four representatives selected by the parties and 
four others in their industry chosen by them and familiar with their 
problems, the board to be presided over by a trained government 
official, the regional chairman, appointed by the President for a term 
of three years and eligible for reappointment, to act as conciliator. 
In case of a unanimous agreement, there is to be a collective bargain 
with the same effect as if reached by the shop organization; in case 
the Regional Conference fails to agree unanimously, the matter is to 
go, under the agreement of submission, to the National Industrial 
Board, unless the parties prefer the decision of an umpire selected by 
themselves. The voluntary submission of a dispute to a Regional Ad- 
justment Conference is to carry with it an agreement by both parties 
that there shall be no interference with production pending the de- 
cision. In case the parties, or either of them, refuse voluntarily to 
submit the dispute to adjustment, a Regional Board of Inquiry is to 
be formed by the regional chairman, consisting of two employers and 
two employees from the industry, who are not parties to the dispute. 
This board is to have the right to subpoena witnesses and records 
and is to publish its findings as a guide to public opinion. Either of 
the parties may join the Board of Inquiry on giving an undertaking 
that, so far as its side is concerned, it will agree to submit its con- 
tention to a Regional Adjustment Conference, and if both join, a 
Regional Adjustment Conference is to be automatically created. 
The National Industrial Board, with headquarters at Washington, is 
to be composed of nine members appointed by the President and 
Senate. To insure the appointment of properly qualified persons three 
must be chosen from persons representative of industrial employers, 
three from persons representative of industrial employees, and three 
from persons representative of general interests, who shall be specially 
qualified by reason of knowledge or experience with economic and 
general questions. All are to act for the general welfare and to be 
selected without regard to political affiliations. One of the three 
representing the general interests is to be designated chairman by 
the President. The term of the members is to be six years, and they 
are to be eligible for reappointment. The National Industrial Board 
is to have general supervisory power over the plan and make rules 
governing its general administration. It is to act as a board of appeal 
on questions of wages, hours and working conditions, which cannot be 
adjusted by a Regional Adjustment Conference. Its decisions must be 
unanimous. It may act as a board of appeal on all other questions 
which come before a Regional Adjustment Conference, which may be 
voluntarily submitted to it by the parties to the dispute and which 
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they have not been able to agree upon in the Regional Adjustment 
Conference, except questions of policy such as the " closed " or 
" open " shop. In case it cannot reach a determination it is to make 
and publish majority and minority reports. The plan proposed may 
be applied to public utilities, in which case the governmental regula- 
tory agency is to have representatives on the Adjustment Conference. 
It is to make no recommendations relative to railroads, but to provide 
machinery for the prompt and fair adjustment of wages and working 
conditions of government employees. The plan involves no penalties 
other than those imposed by public opinion. It does not provide for 
compulsory arbitration, nor does it deny the right to strike.. The 
Industrial Conference declared itself in favor of collective bargaining 
as the most helpful approach to industrial peace. It denied the 
right of government employees to strike. Moreover, it declared 
strongly against the policy of allowing policemen and other em- 
ployees engaged in the administration of justice and the preserva- 
tion of life and property to join or affiliate with organizations that 
use the strike as a weapon of warfare. The report of the Conference 
was bitterly attacked by Mr. Gompers, who claimed that in seeking 
to further employee representation in shop councils it was advocating 
a system destructive of labor unions. Shop councils and committees, 
he maintained, " lend themselves to the designs of employers hostile 
to trade-unionism and are, in fact, almost without exception creatures 
of employers." Some of the comment contained in the report he 
thought excellent; some of it seemed to him "a reflection of the 
philosophy of uplift commonly found in a rarified atmosphere where 
real labor, with its difficulties and problems, does not exist." — During 
the period under review the Administration made efforts to com- 
bat the rising cost of living. Early in August the President asked 
Congress for additional legislation. He stated that wheat shipments 
and credits to facilitate the purchase of our wheat would be controlled 
so as to lower the price of flour here; that surplus stocks of both 
food and clothing in the hands of the government would be sold 
without profit; that foodstuffs would be drawn out of storage and 
sold by legal action whenever necessary; that combinations of pro- 
ducers and distributors formed to control prices would be vigorously 
prosecuted; and that publicity would be employed by agencies of the 
government to inform the public of supplies not available because of 
hoarding and price manipulation. The Attorney General announced 
that since investigations by the Federal Trade Commission had dis- 
closed a " clear violation of the anti-trust laws " by the Chicago 
meat packers, vigorous action would at once be brought against these 
combinations. The government's attitude resulted in an agreement 
between the " Big Five " — Armour and Company, Swift and Com- 
pany, Morris and Company, Wilson and Company and the Cudahy 
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Packing Company — and the Department of Justice, under the terms of 
which the packers and their subsidiaries agreed to sell all their hold- 
ings in public stockyards, stockyard railroads and terminals and their 
interests in market newspapers and public cold-storage warehouses, 
and forever to dissociate themselves from the retail meat business and 
such food lines as are unrelated to meat packing. This agreement, it 
was asserted, would avert the danger of a monopoly in food supplies. — 
On August 10 the Attorney General in a dispatch to former state 
food administrators urged that fair price committees be appointed 
to secure accurate information relative to charges of profiteering in 
necessary commodities, such information to be reported to the De- 
partment of Justice. A vigorous campaign against hoarding food in 
cold storage for speculative purposes was at once instituted. Govern- 
ment prosecutors in many localities began filing libels for the seizure 
of eggs, sugar, rice, meat etc. — On November 21 the President again 
placed the government in control of the nation's food supply by 
transferring the authority of the Food Administration to the Attorney 
General. The immediate cause of the revival of these war functions 
was the effort to avert a sugar famine. Immediate steps were taken 
to allocate the sugar stocks in the country. On the last day of the 
year the President signed the McNary Sugar Control Bill (see infra, 
p. 55), under which the Sugar Equalization Board was continued for 
one year. However, administration activities dealing with the high 
cost of living did not escape criticism in Congress. On April 24 
Senator Capper of Kansas presented statistics which, he said, showed 
that the earnings of many American corporations represented " open, 
scandalous and shameless" profiteering. Senator Lenroot of Wis- 
consin agreed that profiteering was a national menace and declared 
that the Attorney General was " setting a few mousetraps around the 
country when he ought to be setting beartraps " to catch the big 
profiteers. The Kansas Senator thought existing laws sufficient, " if 
those charged with the enforcement of these laws will see that profit 
hogs are sent to jail." During May and June there were indications 
that certain commodities, notably clothing, were falling in price. 
Food prices, however, continued to mount higher. — During the year 
the army disposed of a large amount of surplus stock. On December 
2 the War Department reported that the total received for materials 
sold in this country was $476,727,874, exclusive of $61,985,421 of stocks 
transferred to other government departments. The largest amount 
for any one commodity was $201,800,000 for wool. Other sales in- 
cluded: textiles other than wool, $44,540,000; railway rolling stock, 
$70,i57,ooo; subsistence, $26,613,200; chemicals, $23,045,000; and ani- 
mals, $21,160,000. The government realized from 73 to 80 cents on 
the dollar during the year on the sale of army stocks held in the 
United States. A large quantity of foodstuffs was distributed by 
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parcel post at prices considerably below prevailing market prices. — 
During the year the government conducted a vigorous campaign 
against radical agitators. The campaign was carried on mainly 
through the Department of Justice and the Post-Office Department 
in the enforcement of the Espionage Act and the laws denying the 
use of the mails for distributing improper publications. On Novem- 
ber 7 simultaneous arrests were made of several hundred officers and 
members of radical organizations in a dozen cities of the United 
States on warrants charging them with advocating the forcible over- 
throw of the government. The authorities also secured possession 
of large quantities of radical literature. A week later, government 
agents disclosed the fact that much " red " propaganda had been 
carried on in the United States via Mexico, and on the following day 
Attorney General Palmer, in response to a Senate resolution asking 
for a statement regarding the activities of his Department, requested 
further legislation to strengthen his hands in dealing with dangerous 
persons. He presented statistics relative to radical and seditious 
literature distributed in the country, much of which, he said, was in 
open advocacy of the destruction of the United States government. — 
During the summer and autumn of 1919 a considerable number of 
alien agitators had been collected at Ellis Island for deportation. 
Although the federal court of New York had held that the govern- 
ment had authority to deport them, it appeared that Immigration 
Commissioner Frederic C. Howe failed to act vigorously in their 
deportation. For this he was severely criticized. On December 22 
the Buford or " Soviet Ark " sailed from New York for Russia, carry- 
ing 249 alien residents of the United States found guilty of revolu- 
tionary agitation. All were former citizens of Russia. Among those 
deported were Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman. The cam- 
paign against the " red " agitators has been continued. Wholesale 
arrests have been made and many incriminating papers seized. 
Drastic sedition bills were introduced in Congress (see infra, p. 55). 
There has been widespread criticism of the Department of Justice 
for the methods used in its campaign against the radicals. Nor has 
this criticism come solely from the radicals themselves. Late in May, 
the National Popular Government League charged the government 
agents with lawlessness, cruelty and persecution on a wholesale 
scale. The signers of this report included such well-known men as 
Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law School, Tyrrell Williams, 
Dean of the Washington University Law School, Judge Alfred Niles 
of Baltimore, Professor in the Maryland University Law School, 
Felix Frankfurter of the Harvard Law School, and Ernst Freund, 
Professor in the Law School of the University of Chicago. The re- 
port vigorously attacked the Attorney General and his aids and 
strongly commended the action of Assistant-Secretary of Labor, Louis 
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F. Post, who cancelled numerous deportation warrants on the ground 
that they were clearly contrary to law. Specifically, this noteworthy 
report charged the Department of Justice with maintenance of agents 
provocateurs for the purpose of joining and becoming officers of rad- 
ical organizations and inciting their members to criminal activities; 
wholesale arrest and imprisonment of men and women without war- 
rants, or pretense of warrants, and illegal search and seizures in vio- 
lation of the Constitution; forgery by agents of the department to 
make cases against innocent persons caught in illegal raids; criminal 
thefts of money, watches, jewelry and other personal property from 
victims of raids by agents of the department; cruel and unusual 
punishments visited on prisoners taken into custody with and without 
warrants, in violation of the Constitution; use of government funds 
in violation of law to spread newspaper propaganda favorable to a 
campaign of repression and to purchase " boiler plate " distributed 
free to country newspapers to create popular opinion favorable to 
acts of the department; compulsion of prisoners to be witnesses 
against themselves in violation of the Constitution; brutal and in- 
decent treatment of women taken in raids; filthy conditions of con- 
finement; and refusal to permit prisoners to communicate with 
friends or lawyers. Impeachment proceedings urged against Mr. Post 
were not pressed by the committee. — The war stimulated to a remark- 
able degree the building up of the American merchant marine. The 
government and private persons alike added largely to our tonnage. 
This development, moreover, continued unabated after the signing of 
the armistice (see last Record, p. 18). During the year 1919, accord- 
ing to Lloyd's Register, the United States produced 57 per cent of the 
world's output of shipping, or a total of 4,075,385 tons. On March 1, 
1920, there were 1,256,573 gross tons of steel vessels under construc- 
tion in United States shipyards for private enterprises. Hog Island 
alone, the largest shipyard in the world, launched during the year 
ending March 31, 1920, a total of 611,575 tons. On that date the num- 
ber of men there was 20,000. American tonnage early in 1920 ex- 
ceeded 15,000,000 and was manned by 266,000 seamen. — During the 
year there was considerable debate relative to the policy the United 
States should adopt in regard to the maintenance of its newly 
developed merchant marine. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of Chairman Hurley of the United States Shipping Board, made 
in June, 1919, many government-owned ships were sold to private 
persons (see last Record, p. 18). This was strongly advocated by 
shipping interests. On March 1 the Shipping Board entirely aban- 
doned the operation of its ships and turned them over to private 
operators as agents. In June a bill providing for the sale of govern- 
ment-owned ships was sent to the President (see infra, p. 57). — The 
return of the American Expeditionary Forces was completed on Jan- 
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uary 24, when Brigadier-General William D. Connor, Chief of Staff of 
the Department of Supply, arrived in New York with 199 officers and 
men. In July, 1919, the American Army in Europe was estimated at 
282,000. General Pershing and his staff returned early in Septem- 
ber. The last of the American contingent in Siberia left on April 1 
for Manila. — The American forces in Germany, with headquarters at 
Coblenz, had on March 28 a strength of 726 officers and 16,756 enlisted 
men, under the command of Major-General H. T. Allen. — On Decem- 
ber 24 the President approved a bill providing for the additional pay- 
ment of about $80,000,000 annually to war risk beneficiaries (see infra, 
p. 55). The War Risk Bureau had at that time settled 627,561 claims 
for death or permanent disability, totaling $1,635,552,173. There were 
pending 5,119 cases. — On January 4 Brigadier-General Connor stated 
that almost $800,000,000 had been realized on the sale of American 
army stocks in France. He estimated their total value at $1, 700,000,00a 
— There has been much debate regarding the permanent military policy 
of the government. In June Congress sent a reorganization bill to the 
President (see infra, p. 57). — Drastic reductions of permanent officers 
of the army from temporary ranks to regular army grades were 
ordered on February 29 by General March, Chief of Staff.— On Octo- 
ber 1, 1919, the vessels of the United States navy fit for service num- 
bered 791 as compared with 342 in April, 1917. Those under con- 
struction numbered 283. Rear Admiral Taylor, Chief of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repairs, told the House Naval Committee on 
January 31 that the peace-time strength of the American navy after 
July 1, 1920, would be approximately 940 ships. — Congress failed to 
approve Secretary Daniels' $195,000,000 building program for the 
navy presented on March 6. — Early in 1920 a serious controversy 
developed between Admiral W. S. Sims, formerly in command of the 
American naval forces in European waters, and Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels. The former claimed that the inefficiency and delay in the 
Navy Department at Washington actually prolonged the war. He 
stated that his recommendations as commander of the fleet overseas 
had not been followed and that the morale of the navy had been "shot 
to pieces " because of " flagrant injustices " in conferring decorations. 
These charges brought forth vigorous denials from the Secretary of 
the Navy before the Senate Naval Investigating Committee.— In March 
serious charges of incompetency were brought against the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education by Harold Littledale, a reporter for 
the New York Evening Post. It was charged that, while the board 
had 209,000 cases registered with it on January 17, nineteen months 
after its creation, it had placed in training only 24,000 men and had 
trained and placed in employment only 217. Charges of undue harsh- 
ness were also made. The House Education Committee thereupon 
made an investigation. In its report, filed on June 4, the committee 
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recommended that the rehabilitation service be placed under the 
supervision of the Treasury Department as a bureau, or that it, 
together with the War Risk Insurance Bureau and the health service, 
be transferred to the Interior Department, each to constitute a bureau 
in that department. — On December 1 Secretary Glass presented the 
annual estimates for the fiscal year 1921. The proposed appropria- 
tions amounted to virtually $5,000,000,000. Almost one billion was 
asked for the army and over one-half billion for the navy. The yearly 
interest on the war debt is $1,017,500,000. For the Treasury $247,- 
000,000 was asked, largely for the enforcement of prohibition and the 
collection of income, corporation and excess-profits taxes (see infra, 
P- 44)- 

PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS AND PARTY PLATFORMS. 
— Although the national nominating conventions of the two major 
political parties were preceded by a number of strenuous primary 
campaigns, the great majority of the delegates to both conventions 
were uninstructed. Hence, in no real sense did the voters play a de- 
termining role in the nomination of presidential candidates. The pre- 
diction that through the development of the primary system nomi- 
nations would be secured by popular referenda and that the nomi- 
nating conventions would merely ratify the choice of the party voters 
failed signally of fulfilment. — The Republican National Committee 
met in Washington on December 10 and 11 and decided to hold 
the National Convention at Chicago on June 8. The " call " for the 
convention issued by Chairman Hays provided for the election of 984 
delegates from the several states and territories. A new method of 
platform drafting was initiated late in January by Mr. Hays when he 
appointed a large committee of representative Republicans to aid the 
National Committee in "ascertaining the needs of the nation, and 
frankly, honestly, and definitely stating the fundamentals of the 
party's plan for the solution of problems in a comprehensive program 
of constructive measures." Under the direction of Mr. Ogden L. 
Mills of New York as chairman, a list of topics was made out, sub- 
committees were appointed, and the general line of inquiry deter- 
mined upon. Based in part upon the returns received from question- 
naires, which were widely distributed, Mr. Mills and his associates 
prepared a series of reports for the platform committee. The com- 
mittee's staff work was carried on by Professors Samuel McCune 
Lindsay of Columbia and Jacob H. Hollander of Johns Hopkins. — In 
the Republican presidential preference primaries the names of three 
candidates, General Wood, Governor Lowden and Senator Johnson, 
appeared on the ballots of most of the states. In North Dakota 
Johnson won overwhelmingly. South Dakota gave Wood 31,024, 
Lowden 26,992 and Johnson 26,194. In Michigan Johnson received 
156,939 votes. Wood 112,568 and Lowden 62,418. Lowden won in 
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Illinois with 236,802 votes; Wood received 156,719 and Johnson 64,201. 
The Republicans of Nebraska and Montana favored Johnson. In New 
Jersey Wood won over Johnson, 52,909 to 51,962. Senator Harding 
carried his own state, Ohio. In California, Johnson received 370,905 
votes and Herbert Hoover 210,561. Indiana gave Wood 85,708, Low- 
den 39,627, Johnson 78,840 and Harding 20,732. In the states not hav- 
ing preference primaries the delegates were selected in party primaries 
or conventions. On the eve of the Republican Convention, an Asso- 
ciated Press report stated that on the temporary roll of the conven- 
tion would appear the names of 506 uninstructed delegates, 125 
pledged to General Wood, 72 pledged to Governor Lowden, 39 
pledged to Senator Harding and 112 pledged to Senator Johnson. — 
The Republican National Convention met at Chicago, June 8-12. It 
was called to order by Will H. Hays, chairman of the National Com- 
mittee. Senator Lodge of Massachusetts as temporary chairman de- 
livered the opening address, in which he defended the Republican 
Senate's opposition to the Peace Treaty as a high and patriotic duty, 
demanded a firm policy toward Mexico and praised the record of the 
Republican Congress, which, though hampered by a hostile Admin- 
istration, had accomplished more in eighteen months than the Demo- 
cratic Congress had in five years. The speech was bitter in its 
attack upon the President. At the second session of the convention 
Senator Lodge was retained as permanent chairman. Senator Wat- 
son of Indiana was chosen chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions over Ogden L. Mills of New York. The report of this com- 
mittee was anxiously awaited, for it was known that there was de- 
cided difference of opinion relative to the League of Nations plank. 
The irreconcilables, headed by Senators Johnson, Borah, and McCor- 
mick, opposed the Treaty in any form. Others favored the Treaty 
with reservations of various kinds. There were rumors that a bolt 
was unavoidable. After a forty-eight hour session the committee sub- 
mitted a unanimous report which the convention accepted on June 10 
with enthusiasm. At the Friday session the several candidates were 
presented. General Leonard Wood was nominated by Governor 
Allen of Kansas; Governor Lowden by Congressman Rodenberg; 
Senator Johnson by Charles S. Wheeler; Nicholas Murray Butler by 
Ogden Mills; Senator Harding by former Governor Frank B. Willis 
of Ohio; Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts by Speaker Gillett; 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania by Mayor J. Hampton Moore of 
Philadelphia; and Herbert Hoover by Judge Nathan Miller of New 
York. Four ballots were cast on Friday. On the first, the seven 
leading candidates stood as follows: Wood, 287^; Lowden, 2iiJ^; 
Johnson, 133^; Harding, 6sY 2 ; Butler, 69; Sproul, 83^; and Coolidge, 
34- The result of the fourth ballot was: Wood, 314^; Lowden, 289; 
Johnson, 140H; Harding, 61 y 2 ; Butler, 20; Sproul, 79'A; and Coolidge, 
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25. At the Saturday session it became evident that neither Wood nor 
Lowden could win and that Senator Johnson also was practically 
eliminated. Disclosures by the congressional committee on campaign 
expenditures that huge sums had been spent in behalf of General 
Wood and Governor Lowden worked injury to their candidacies. — 
After the seventh ballot a noticeable drift to Senator Harding set in, 
and rumors that the leaders had decided upon him became current. 
On the eighth ballot Harding received 133H votes; Wood, 299; Low- 
den, 307; and Johnson, 87. On the ninth, Harding led with 37414 
votes. Wood dropped to 249; Lowden to 121^2; and Johnson to 82. 
The tenth ballot gave Harding the nomination. He received 692J4 
votes; Wood, 156; Lowden, 11; and Johnson, 8of£. Throughout the 
balloting Senator LaFollette retained 24 of the 26 votes of Wisconsin. 
Herbert Hoover received sVi votes on the first ballot and 9^2 on the 
tenth. Immediately after the Presidential candidate had been chosen 
the convention addressed itself to the choice of his running mate. 
Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts was welcomed with an enthu- 
siastic demonstration and won the nomination for the vice-presidency 
on the first ballot. The vote stood as follows: Coolidge, 674^; Len- 
root, 146^2; Allen, 68^2; Anderson, 28. The convention adjourned at 
7: 30 p. m. on June 12, after Senator Lodge had been named chairman 
of the committee to notify Senator Harding, and Governor Allen 
chairman of the committee to notify Governor Coolidge. The Repub- 
lican platform as adopted by the convention declares that the " out- 
standing features of the Democratic Administration have been com- 
plete unpreparedness for war and complete unpreparedness for 
peace"; pledges itself "to end executive autocracy and to restore to 
the people their constitutional Government"; praises the work of 
the Republican Congress in enacting a " program of constructive 
legislation"; recognizes the justice of collective bargaining as a 
means of promoting good-will in industry as well as the justice of 
government initiative to reduce the frequency of strikes and lock- 
outs; denies the right to strike against the government; favors the 
establishment of impartial tribunals to investigate facts relative to 
labor disputes in public utilities, the decisions of such tribunals to be 
morally but not legally binding; advocates impartial commissions and 
better facilities for voluntary mediation, conciliation and arbitration to 
settle disputes in private industries; favors the establishment of an 
executive budget and the reorganization of federal departments and 
bureaus to secure a more business-like distribution of functions; de- 
clares the President's refusal to sign the resolution repealing war- 
time legislation an intolerable usurpation, deserving the severest con- 
demnation; pledges the party to a more just and simple system of 
taxation; opposes government ownership and operation or employee 
operation of the railroads; reaffirms the party's faith in the protective 
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principle "for the preservation of the home market for American 
labor, agriculture, and industry"; declares in favor of a privately 
owned merchant marine, and recommends that all ships engaged in 
coastwise trade and all vessels of the American merchant marine 
pass through the Panama Canal without premium of tolls; declares 
in favor of revising the immigration laws to keep out undesirables 
and the naturalization laws to test more adequately the alien's fitness 
for citizenship; demands that every American citizen enjoy the ancient 
and constitutional right of free speech, free press and free assembly, 
but that no one be allowed to advocate resistance to law or the violent 
overthrow of the government; condemns the "vigorous malpractice 
of the Departments of Justice and Labor " in dealing with alien agi- 
tators; urges Congress to consider the most effective means to end 
lynching; promises to care generously for the maimed and disabled 
men of the recent war; urges Republican legislatures to ratify the 
suffrage amendment to enable the women of the nation to participate 
in the election of 1920; endorses the principle of federal aid to the 
states for vocational and agricultural training; favors a federal child 
labor law; severely arraigns the foreign policy of the Administration 
as " founded upon no principle and directed by no definite conception 
of our nation's rights and obligations ", as " humiliating to America 
and irritating to other nations ", and favors " a liberal and generous 
foreign policy, founded upon definite moral and political principles, 
characterized by a clear understanding of and firm adherence to our 
own rights, and unfailing respect for the rights of others"; con- 
demns as ineffective the policy of the Administration in Mexican 
matters and pledges the Republican party to a " consistent, firm and 
effective policy toward Mexico that shall enforce respect for the 
American flag and that shall protect the rights of American citizens 
in Mexico to security of life and property"; condemns the President 
for asking Congress to empower him to accept a mandate for Ar- 
menia, the acceptance of which " would throw the United States into 
the very maelstrom of European quarrels"; and finally declares that 
the covenant signed by the President at Paris failed signally in pro- 
moting agreement among the nations to preserve the peace of the 
world, that it contained stipulations " not only intolerable for an inde- 
pendent people but certain to produce the injustice, hostility and 
controversy among nations which it proposed to prevent", and that 
the coming Republican Administration will bring about "such agree- 
ment with the other nations of the world as shall meet the full duty 
of America to civilization and humanity in accordance with American 
ideals and without surrendering the right of the American people to 
exercise its judgment and its power in favor of justice and peace." — 
The Democratic National Committee at its meeting in Washington 
on January 7-8 decided to hold the Democratic National Convention 
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at San Francisco on June 28. Chairman Homer S. Cummings of the 
National Committee issued the formal call on January 13. It pro- 
vided for the election of 1092 delegates. — The preconvention campaign 
of the Democrats did not arouse as much interest as the Republican 
campaign. The preference primaries were of relatively small impor- 
tance, there being no candidates making such nationwide campaigns 
as those of General Wood and Senator Johnson. Several states, how- 
ever, instructed their delegations for favorite sons. Thus the Okla- 
homa convention instructed for Senator Owen; the North Carolina 
convention for Senator Simmons; the Nebraska primary for Senator 
Hitchcock; the Ohio primary for Governor Cox; and the Pennsyl- 
vania primary for Attorney General Palmer. The number of dele- 
gates instructed was something like 300. The outstanding candidates 
were William G. McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treasury, A. Mit- 
chell Palmer, Attorney General, and Governor James M. Cox of Ohio. 
— The opening session of the Democratic National Convention on 
June 28 resolved itself into an enthusiastic demonstration in favor of 
President Wilson. A message acclaiming him as the unquestioned 
leader of his party and praising the accomplishments of his adminis- 
tration was sent the President by a unanimous vote of the conven- 
tion. Chairman Cummings in his "keynote" speech attacked the party 
responsible for the rejection of the Treaty, thus bringing the Treaty 
and the League of Nations forward as the major issue of the coming 
campaign. He reviewed the achievements of the Wilson Administra- 
tions which, he said, " Republican managers and the Chicago plat- 
form seek to shame and besmirch." He condemned the appointment 
of numerous congressional " smelling committees " to ascertain 
" whether or not there was any graft in the conduct of the great 
war." " Through the hands of a Democratic Administration ", he de- 
clared, " there have passed more than 40 billions of dollars, and the 
finger of scorn does not point to one single Democratic official in all 
America." This record he contrasted with the record of the conduct 
of the Spanish-American war and asserted that " not one single 
Democratic official has either been indicted or accused or even sus- 
pected; and the only dignitary in America, of any outstanding polit- 
ical significance, who is moving in the direction of the penitentiary, is 
Truman Newberry of Michigan." Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas was selected as permanent chairman of the convention and 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia as chairman of the important Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. — For several days the Committee on Resolu- 
tions held hearings at which divergent views were advanced, chiefly 
on three important issues, viz., prohibition enforcement, the Treaty 
and the League of Nations, and the Irish question. The Committee 
on Resolutions reported the platform on July 2. As reported it con- 
tained no reference to prohibition. This satisfied neither the " drys ", 
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led by Mr. Bryan nor the " wets ", led by Mr. W. Bourke Cockran of 
New York. Hence minority reports were presented and debated be- 
fore the convention. Mr. Bryan's "bone dry" plank was defeated, 
920J4 to I55J4, and Mr. Cockran's wet plank, 726^ to 356. Mr. 
Bryan's League of Nations plank, urging ratification with reservations, 
was lost overwhelmingly, as was a minority report proposing to go 
beyond the committee's expression of sympathy with the aspirations 
of the Irish people. After all amendments had been decisively de- 
feated, the platform as it came from the committee was adopted 
unanimously. While the platform was being drafted by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions the several candidates were placed in nomina- 
tion before the convention. On June 30, in an eight-hour session, 
the following ten candidates were presented. Senator Robert L. Owen 
of Oklahoma, ex-Ambassador James W. Gerard of New York, Homer 
S. Cummings of Connecticut, Senator Gilbert M. Hitchcock of Ne- 
braska, Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Edwin T. Meredith of Iowa, Governor James M. 
Cox of Ohio, Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York, ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury William G. McAdoo of New York and Governor Ed- 
ward I. Edwards of New Jersey. On the following day four more 
candidates were nominated: Senator F. M. Simmons of North Caro- 
lina, Senator Carter Glass of Virginia, Ambassador John W. Davis of 
West Virginia and Francis Burton Harrison, Governor General of 
the Philippines. The convention went on record in favor of full sex 
equality, deciding that henceforth the National Committee should be 
composed of one man and one woman from each state. Balloting 
began immediately after the platform was adopted. Two ballots were 
cast on Friday evening, July 2. The vote on the first test stood as 
follows: McAdoo, 266; Cox, 134; Palmer, 256; Cummings, 25; Davis, 
32; Edwards, 42; Gerard, 21; Glass, 26^; Hitchcock, 18; Meredith, 
27; Owen, 33; and Smith, 109. There were 102 scattering votes. On 
the second ballot McAdoo received 289; Cox, 159; Palmer, 264; Cum- 
mings, 27; Davis, 315^; Edwards, 34; Gerard, 12; Glass, 25^; Hitch- 
cock, 16; Meredith, 26;. Owen, 29; and Smith, 101. There were 76 
scattering votes. On Saturday, July 3, twenty ballots were taken. 
The result of the twenty-second ballot was: McAdoo, 372; Cox, 430; 
Palmer, 166H; Cummings, 6; Owen, 35; Davis, 52; Glass, 25. At 
11:45 p. ni. the convention finally voted to adjourn to Monday. 
Fourteen ballots were cast on Monday's day session. On the thir- 
tieth, McAdoo again became the leader with 40354 votes to Cox's 
400j£. After voting for nearly seven hours, without any candidate 
reaching within 300 votes of a two-thirds majority, the convention 
took a recess until 8:30. The result of the thirty-sixth ba'lot was: 
McAdoo, 399; Cox, 377; and Palmer, 241. After the second ballot of 
the evening, the thirty-eighth, Mr. Palmer released his delegates. On 
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the following ballot, Cox again took the lead, and on the forty-second 
received $40 l / 2 to 427 for McAdoo. On the next ballot he gained 26J4 
while McAdoo lost 15. On the forty-fourth ballot Governor Cox 
secured the nomination. The vote necessary to nominate was 729. 
When Cox had 699 votes to his credit, Vice-Chairman Amidon of the 
National Committee and manager of the McAdoo followers, moved 
to make the nomination unanimous. On July 6 Franklin D. Roosevelt 
of New York, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, was chosen by accla- 
mation as the party's candidate for Vice-President. The platform of 
the Democratic party hails "with patriotic pride the great achieve- 
ments for the country and the world" wrought by the Democratic 
Administration of President Wilson; declares "the League of Na- 
tions . . . the surest, if not the only, practicable means of maintaining 
the permanent peace of the world and terminating the insufferable 
burden of great military and naval establishments " and advocates 
"the immediate ratification of the treaty without reservations which 
would impair its essential integrity ", but does not " oppose the ac- 
ceptance of any reservations making clearer or more specific the 
obligations of the United States to the League associates"; praises 
the Administration's conduct of the war; extols the federal reserve 
system and the financing of the war and condemns the attempt of the 
Republican party " to drag our public finance and our banking and 
currency system back into the arena of party politics "; condemns 
the failure of the Republican Congress to respond to the President's 
demand for the readjustment of the tax laws to peace conditions and 
denies Republican claims of economies; holds the Republican party 
responsible for the failure to restore peace and peace conditions in 
Europe, " which is a principal cause of post-armistice inflation the 
world over ", declares that " the high cost of living can only be 
remedied by increased production, strict governmental economy and 
a relentless pursuit of those who take advantage of post-war condi- 
tions and are demanding and receiving outrageous profits ", and con- 
demns the waste of money by Congress " in vain and extravagant 
investigations" which revealed nothing "beyond the incapacity of 
Republican politicians to cope with the problems"; reaffirms Demo- 
cratic tariff doctrines and declares for the policy of basing tariff re- 
visions upon "the intelligent research of a non-partisan commission 
rather than upon the demands of selfish interests, temporarily held in 
abeyance "; favors the creation of an effective budget system to func- 
tion "in accord with the principles of the constitution"; praises the 
Democratic record in establishing farm-loan banks and other farm 
legislation and endorses collective bargaining and researches into 
production costs; declares the Democratic party the friend of honest 
labor, as witnessed by the creation of a Department of Labor, the 
passage of child-labor acts, workingmen's-compensation laws, the 
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eight-hour law etc., affirms that labor is not a commodity, that it 
should participate in the formulation of sound laws and regulations 
governing the conditions under which labor is performed, that labor 
and capital alike " have the indefeasible right of organization, of col- 
lective bargaining and of speaking through representatives of their 
own selection ", that neither should at any time take action that 
would jeopardize the public welfare, that in private industrial dis- 
putes compulsory arbitration, though plausible in theory, has been a 
failure in fact, that with respect to government service, the rights of 
the people are paramount to the right to strike, and that instant in- 
quiry into the pay of government employees and equally speedy reg- 
ulations designed to bring salaries to a just and proper level should 
be made; endorses the equal suffrage amendment and urges the 
Democratic governors and legislatures of Tennessee, North Carolina 
and Florida to complete the process of ratification in time to enable 
all the women to participate in the fall election; declares against 
child labor, in favor of child welfare, maternity care, vocational edu- 
cation, better conditions for working women and the reclassification 
of the civil service with a view to equality of the sexes; advocates 
generosity to disabled soldiers and declares in favor of the enactment 
of soldier-settlements and home-aid legislation; commends federal 
administration of the railroads during the war, declaring it efficient 
and economical despite inadequate and outworn equipment, and criti- 
cizes the Transportation Act, which the President was forced to sign 
upon pain of throwing the railroad situation into chaos; favors the 
continuance of federal aid in road building; claims credit for the 
restoration of the American merchant marine and pledges the party 
to a policy of its continued improvement; pledges ample appropria- 
tions for the continuation and extension of reclamation; endorses the 
creation and the work of the Federal Trade Commission; pledges 
itself to enact legislation for the supervision of livestock markets; 
upholds the President's Mexican policy and advocates the recognition 
of the new Mexican government when it has shown its ability to 
maintain order; declares that the United States should render every 
possible and proper aid to the people of Armenia in their efforts to 
maintain a government of their own; expresses its sympathy with the 
people of China, Czechoslavokia, Finland, Poland, Persia and others 
who have recently established representative government, and "within 
the limitations of international comity and usage " repeats previous 
expressions of sympathy for Ireland in its aspirations for self- 
government; favors the granting of independence to the Philippines 
without unnecessary delay; favors the granting to Porto Rico of the 
traditional territorial form of government, with a view to ultimate 
statehood; supports the policy of non-admission of Asiatic immi- 
grants; defends the Post-Office Department "against a malicious 
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and designing assault" and favors the fair and just treatment of all 
government employees; denies the alleged interference of the Admin- 
istration with the freedom of the press and freedom of speech; and 
finally pledges itself to the enactment of laws strengthening the 
present statutes against corrupt practices, in view of the " shocking 
disclosures of the lavish use of money by aspirants for the Repub- 
lican nomination " and the recent conviction of a Republican Senator 
from Michigan, upon whose seat "the present organization of the 
Senate with a Republican majority was made possible" by the 
criminal transgression of the law limiting expenditures on behalf of 
a candidate for the United States Senate. — The Socialist party held 
its nominating convention in New York during the week of May 8-14. 
It selected as candidate for President, for the fifth time, Eugene V. 
Debs, now serving a ten-year sentence for the violation of the 
Espionage Act. Seymour Stedman was chosen as the party's candi- 
date for Vice-President. The platform adopted, presented by Morris 
Hillquit of New York, represented a victory for the more conservative 
element of the party. The convention declared its adherence to the 
Third International. — The Committee of Forty-Eight, the Labor 
party, the Non-Partisan League and several other groups decided to 
meet in Chicago early in July with a view to forming a coalition 
party. — On May 20 the Senate adopted the Borah resolution calling 
for an investigation of pre-convention campaign expenditures by 
presidential candidates. Senator Kenyon of Iowa was chairman of 
the committee. This committee's exposures reacted unfavorably 
toward the candidacies of General Wood and Governor Lowden, in 
whose behalf the largest sums had been spent. It appeared that con- 
siderably over $1,000,000 had been raised for Wood, more than half 
of that amount being contributed by Colonel William Cooper Proctor, 
his campaign manager. Governor Lowden's campaign fund was found 
to be over $400,000, most of which he himself had contributed; that of 
Senator Harding, $113,000; Senator Johnson's, $200,000; and that of 
Governor Cox, $22,000. 

CONGRESS. — The special session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
which opened on May 19 (see last Record, p. 82), continued until No- 
vember 19. The most important measures enacted were the appro- 
priation acts left over from the previous Congress (see last Record, p. 
85), the submission to the states of the equal suffrage amendment 
(see last Record, p. 83), the Prohibition Enforcement Law, the repeal 
of the Daylight-saving Law, the extension of the Lever Food and Fuel 
Control Act so as to include wearing apparel and other commodities, 
provision for the completion of the Alaskan railroad and a bill reg- 
ulating the police force of the District of Columbia. Progress was 
made on the railroad bill, the federal budget and the reorganization 
of the military establishment In the Senate much time was devoted 
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to the discussion of the Peace Treaty with Germany. — The Volstead 
Prohibition Enforcement Bill (see last Record, p. 86), which had 
passed the House on July 22, was approved by the Senate with 
amendments on September 5. The conference report was accepted 
by the Senate on October 6 and by the House on October 10. The 
law as passed combines provision for the enforcement of war-time 
prohibition and the national prohibition amendment. It defines all 
beverages containing more than one-half of one per cent of alcohol 
as " intoxicating liquors ", prohibits their manufacture and sale 
and provides stringent regulations for the prescription of liquors by 
physicians. Though it allows the possession of intoxicating liquors 
acquired before war-time prohibition, it places on the possessor the 
burden of proof that such liquor was lawfully acquired, possessed 
and used. It expressly allows a person to manufacture non-intoxi- 
cating cider and fruit juices exclusively for use in his home, but pro- 
vides that they may not be sold or delivered except to persons having 
permits to manufacture vinegar. The enforcement of the provisions 
of the act is vested in the United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, the Attorney General and state and local officers. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, Congress appropriated $2,000,000 for 
the enforcement of the act by the Commissioner and $100,000 for the 
use of the Department of Justice. Heavy penalties are provided for 
violating the law. The bill was vetoed by President Wilson on Oc- 
tober 27 on the ground that it was concerned " with the enforcement 
of an act which was passed by reason of the emergencies of the war, 
and whose objects have been satisfied by the demobilization of the 
army and navy." The President's veto was overridden in the House 
by a vote of 176 to 55, two hours after his veto message was received. 
On the day following the Senate repassed the bill by a vote of 65 to 
20 (see infra, p. 69). — On August 15 the President vetoed a second 
time the bill to repeal the Daylight-saving Law (see last Record, p. 
86). He emphasized the economic advantages that the law had 
brought and urged the farmers to acquiesce in it for the general 
good. The measure, which had received the approval of the House 
on June 18, was passed by the Senate on August 1. On August 19 
the House passed the bill over the President's veto by a vote of 223 
to 101; on the day following the Senate followed suit with a vote of 
57 to 19. In neither house were party lines drawn. — The rising cost 
of living and the unrest this engendered led President Wilson on 
August 8 to deliver a special address to Congress. He attributed the 
major portion of the trouble to conditions arising out of the war and 
the transition period from war to peace — conditions which no legis- 
lative or executive action could guarantee to remedy — and took occa- 
sion to suggest that the speedy ratification of the Peace Treaty would 
do more to restore normal economic conditions than anything else. 
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On the failure to act upon the Treaty he placed the blame, to a con- 
siderable degree, for underproduction, high prices and the conse- 
quent industrial unrest. The President, however, made the following 
concrete proposals to improve existing conditions: that Congress 
grant sufficient funds to the Departments of Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Labor, and the Federal Trade Commission, to enable these agen- 
cies to supply the public with information regarding the actual supply 
of various commodities, wholesale prices and cost of transportation; 
that the Food Control Act be extended so as to include other neces- 
sary commodities, that it be made a permanent policy and that 
"persuasive" penalties be imposed for profiteering; that Congress 
regulate cold storage and prescribe that "all goods released from 
storage for interstate shipment should have plainly marked upon each 
package the selling or market price at which they went into storage ", 
and also require that all goods destined for interstate commerce be 
plainly marked with the price at which they left the producer; that a 
federal license, containing specific regulations to secure competitive 
selling and prevent unconscionable profits, be required of all corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce; that the pending bill for the 
control of the issue of corporate securities be made law in order to 
stop speculation and to prevent the fraudulent methods of promotion. 
— Steps were at once taken to carry out some of the President's 
recommendations. A bill introduced by Representative Hutchinson to 
require cold-storage warehouses to be licensed by the Department of 
Agriculture passed the House on September 30 but was not reported 
to the Senate until April 30. On August 13, at the suggestion of 
Attorney General Palmer, bills designed to carry out the President's 
recommendations relative to changes in the Food Control Act were 
introduced in both houses. A proposal to grant the power to fix 
prices in both peace and war times was abandoned, but a clause ex- 
empting from the operation of the act farmers, dairymen, gardeners 
etc., was inserted. The bill passed the House on August 22. A Senate 
amendment, aimed at extortionate rents in the District of Columbia, 
caused considerable delay but was finally carried in the House under 
a special rule, the conference report being accepted by a vote of 208 
to 8. The bill received the President's signature on October 22. It 
extended the Food Control Act so as to include clothing and food 
containers and makes hoarding and profiteering punishable by two 
years' imprisonment and a $5,000 fine. — The first Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill for 1920, approved November 4, contains a proviso ex- 
empting farm and labor organizations from prosecution under the 
Sherman Act.— Other measures that became law provide for increas- 
ing war-risk allowance for loss of eyes and limbs (August 6); con- 
ferring the permanent rank of General on Pershing (September 3); 
incorporating the American Legion (September 16); amending the 
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Federal Reserve Act so as to allow banks to invest in the stock of 
corporations engaged in financing exports (September 17) ; increasing 
the number of officers in the army to 18,000 (September 17) ; authoriz- 
ing absence of soldiers from homesteads when training under the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act (September 29); appropriating $17,000,000 
for the completion of the Alaskan railroad (October 18); improving 
the mail service in Hawaii (October 28); conferring citizenship on 
Indians in the military service (November 6) ; regulating immigration 
by extending the provisions of the Passport-control Act (November 
10) ; and increasing the salaries of members of the Washington police 
force. In all, ninety-five public laws were passed during the special 
session. Twelve of these were appropriation acts and thirty-six, 
bridge bills. Joint resolutions were enacted authorizing the Presi- 
dent to convene a meeting of the International Labor Conference in 
Washington on August 15; extending thanks to General Pershing 
and American troops (September 29); authorizing the appointment 
of an Ambassador to Belgium; increasing the compensation of certain 
postal employees and postmasters (November 7); and extending the 
war-time restrictions on the importation of dyes and coal-tar products 
(November 19). Only five private laws and one private resolution 
were passed. — Progress was made during the session in the considera- 
tion of a number of such highly important matters as budget re- 
form and permanent railway and military policies. In each House a 
special committee was appointed to investigate the budget problem. 
The House committee, under the chairmanship of Representative 
Good, held hearings during September and October. The bill reported 
by the committee passed the House on October 21 and was reported 
in the Senate on April 13 (see infra, p. 58). — During the year 1919 
numerous plans were put forth for the solution of the railroad prob- 
lem (see last Record, p. 24), each of which was embodied in a bill 
introduced in Congress. Public interest in the railroad proposals 
was greatly intensified because of the serious labor difficulties in- 
volved. In the middle of July, Director General Hines, confronted 
with new demands for wage increases which, if granted, would greatly 
increase the railroad deficit, addressed a letter to the President urging 
that Congress be asked to provide a properly constituted body to pass 
on all railroad wage problems. This letter was forwarded at once to 
Mr. Esch, chairman of the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. The seriousness of the situation soon appeared when on 
August 1 over 135,000 shopmen quit work to enforce their demands. 
A general strike of all shopmen was threatened. The House, at the 
suggestion of the President, decided to forego a recess that had been 
agreed upon. The proposals of Mr. Hines and the President, how- 
ever, did not result in action by Congress. The leaders took the 
position that the Railroad Administration and the President already 
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had ample authority to meet the situation (see supra, p. 26). On Oc- 
tober 23 the Senate railroad-organization bill, known as the Cum- 
mins Bill, was reported. In the meantime the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, on November 10, reported the Esch Bill, which 
was passed by the House one week later (see infra, p. 53). — The prob- 
lem of the permanent military policy of the United States involved 
the critical issue as to whether the country should depend upon a 
regular army or to a large extent upon a system of universal military 
training. Late in July the Senate Committee on Military Affairs de- 
cided to hold hearings and make a thorough investigation of the 
problem. From August to December the committee amassed a large 
amount of data relative to the military policy of the United States. 
On July 31 Senator Chamberlain and Representative Kahn intro- 
duced identical bills in the two houses, providing for a system of 
universal military training. Six months' training was to be required 
of all youths between the ages of 18 and 20 years. The regular army 
was to be reduced to 225,000 men. On August 4 Secretary of War 
Baker submitted to the military affairs committees of the two Houses 
a draft of the bill prepared by the General Staff. This bill called for 
an army of 510,000 enlisted men for peace times, an army of 1,250,000 
men for war and the reorganization and strengthening of the General 
Staff. The reserves were to be secured through a selective service 
act. A three months' period of training was provided for youths in 
their nineteenth year. At the hearings conducted by the Senate com- 
mittee a number of army officers opposed this bill. In his report for 
1910 the Secretary of War endorsed the bill prepared by the General 
Staff. No action was taken by Congress on any of the proposed 
measures. — On November ia the House by a vote of 309 to 1 perma- 
nently unseated Victor Berger, Socialist Congressman-elect from 
Wisconsin, who had been convicted of sedition and disloyalty under 
the Espionage Act. — During the session some two hundred resolutions 
calling for special investigations or authorizing committees to send 
for persons and to take testimony were introduced. More than fifty 
of them passed. Never before did Congress show such zeal for inves- 
tigation. — Long before President Wilson returned from Paris and 
laid before the Senate the Treaty of Versailles on July 10, there had 
been vigorous debate in the Senate on the proposed Covenant of the 
League of Nations (see last Record, pp. 80-84). During July opposi- 
tion to the Covenant became more pronounced among Republican 
senators; and their opposition did not diminish as a result of their 
conferences with the President. It soon became evident that the 
Treaty could not secure the requisite two-thirds majority without 
some reservations, "interpretative" or amendatory, embodied in the 
ratifying resolution. A number of such reservations, suggested by 
ex-President Taft, Elihu Root and Charles E. Hughes, failed, how- 
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ever, to bring the members of the Republican majority into harmony 
(see last Record, p. 85). On July 29 the President formally presented 
to the Senate the text of the Franco-American-British treaty. The 
Judiciary Sub-Committee reported on August 19 that the proposed 
pact was not in conflict with the Constitution. Early in August a 
group of seven Republican senators, known as "mild reservation- 
ists ", proposed a program designed to protect American interests 
and yet preserve the substance of the League, in the hope of thus 
furnishing a middle-ground policy that would attract enough mem- 
bers of both parties to insure its acceptance. They agreed upon three 
reservations but came to grief in attempting to frame a reservation 
affecting Article X. The climax of the League debate came on August 
12, when Senator Lodge, chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in an eloquent address assailed the League plan as a 
" deformed experiment " which would sacrifice American national in- 
terests to a " dangerous internationalism ". The Senator denied that 
it was a league of peace and called it " an alliance dominated by the 
five great powers of the world". In the course of his speech Mr. 
Lodge urged five reservations along the line of those proposed by 
Elihu Root and Charles E. Hughes (see last Record, p. 84): 1. As to 
Article X, guaranteeing the territorial integrity of the members of 
the League, he wished to provide that Congress retain definitely the 
right to decide when and where American troops were to fight, thus 
making it impossible for the League to compel the United States to 
participate in any conflict without the consent of Congress. 2. Any 
action taken by the United States under Article XI, authorizing the 
League Council to pass upon any emergency of "war or threat of 
war " and to recommend such action as it might deem wise and effec- 
tual to safeguard world peace, he would make contingent on the con- 
sent of Congress. 3. He would not have the Monroe Doctrine subject 
to interpretation or construction by the League Council. 4. He would 
reserve purely domestic questions, such as immigration, the tariff and 
racial matters, entirely for American decision. 5. He would make the 
United States sole judge as to whether its obligations under the 
Covenant had been fulfilled, in case it should be decided to withdraw 
from the League. — On August 14 the President accepted Mr. Lodge's 
request for an appointment to meet the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. This unprecedented conference was held at 
the White House on August 19, and a full report of the discussion 
was given to the press. The conference lasted over three hours, dur- 
ing which time a large number of questions were put to the President 
by the members of the committee, the majority of whom were hostile 
to the Treaty as presented to the Senate and to the President himself. 
At the opening of the conference Mr. Wilson stated that there could 
be no reasonable objection to interpretations accompanying the act 
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of ratification " provided they do not form a part of the formal ratifi- 
cation itself ". He expressed the conviction that if the United States 
qualified the treaty in any way, other countries would speedily follow 
the example with serious reservations, and that "the meaning and 
operative force of the treaty would presently be clouded from one 
end of its clauses to the other ". Mr. Wilson replied freely to all the 
questions put to him. These involved the British League plan, the 
obligations of the United States under Articles X and XI, the Shan- 
tung settlement, the phraseology of the Covenant, the maintenance 
of American sovereignty in domestic policies, the Monroe Doctrine, 
the pact with Great Britain and France, as well as the Austrian, Bul- 
garian and Turkish treaties. The conference was marked by a spirit 
of courtesy. Although the President's views were made clearer, there 
is no reason to believe that the conference resulted in bringing the 
opposing elements any nearer to an agreement. — The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, immediately upon its presentation by the President, on July 
10, was referred to the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
for report. The Treaty was read section by section, and hearings 
were held. At these hearings the committee obtained much infor- 
mation from a number of persons who had participated in the 
negotiations at Paris. Some of it was extremely useful information 
which the Senate had failed to secure from the President because of 
its confidential nature. Probably the most interesting testimony pre* 
sented was that of Secretary Lansing and William C. Bullitt, an em- 
ployee of the American Peace Mission to Russia, the stability and 
popularity of whose government he praised highly in his report. 
The Secretary admitted that most of the members of the American 
peace delegation opposed the Japanese demands in regard to Shan- 
tung and expressed the opinion that if the President had held out 
Japan would have yielded the point. The sensational feature of Mr. 
Bullitt's disclosures was his report of a confidential conversation with 
Secretary Lansing during which the latter had declared the League 
Covenant thoroughly bad and had intimated that if the Senate should 
thoroughly understand it, it would be rejected. Upon this testimony 
Mr. Lansing refused to comment. Later, however, he advocated the 
ratification of the Treaty. — On September 10 the Foreign Relations 
Committee presented its report to the Senate. It recommended the 
ratification of the Treaty provided that certain amendments were 
adopted and that the ratification was accompanied by reservations. 
The committee report was signed by nine senators including all the 
Republican members with the exception of Senator McCumber of 
North Dakota, who presented a dissenting report a few days later. 
On the day following, the six dissenting Democratic members sub- 
mitted their minority report. In presenting the majority report 
Senator Lodge emphasized the responsibility of the Senate in the 
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making of treaties. He complained that the committee had been 
hampered by the impossibility of securing full information, to which 
it was entitled, from those who conducted the negotiations. Of the 
forty-six amendments which the committee proposed only four were 
of great importance. These proposed: (i) to secure for the United 
States a vote in the Assembly of the League equal to that of any 
other powers ; (2) to provide that where a member of the League has 
self-governing dominions and colonies which are all members of the 
League, the exclusion of disputants under the League rules (see last 
Record, p. 42) shall cover the aggregate vote of the member of the 
League and its self-governing dominions and parts of the empire 
combined, if any one is involved in the controversy; (3) to transfer 
to China the German lease and rights as they exist in the Chinese 
province of Shantung, which the treaty gives to Japan; (4) to elim- 
inate the United States from participation in all commissions created 
under the Treaty, the Reparation Commission alone excepted, the 
American delegate, however, not to vote except in the case of ship- 
ping, where the interests of the United States are directly involved, 
except under instructions from the government of the United States. 
The committee proposed also four reservations to be made a part of 
the resolution of ratification. They were as follows: (1) The United 
States reserves to itself the unconditional right to withdraw from the 
League of Nations upon the notice provided for in Article I; (2) The 
United States declines to assume under Article X, or any other article, 
any obligation to preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country, to interfere in controversies between 
nations or to accept any mandate under Article XXII, except by 
action of the Congress of the United States; (3) The United States 
reserves to itself exclusively the right to decide what questions are 
within its domestic jurisdiction, declares domestic questions solely 
within its jurisdiction, and specifically declares immigration, coastwise 
traffic, the tariff and commerce to be domestic questions; (4) The 
United States declines to submit to arbitration or inquiry by the 
League of Nations any questions which in its judgment depend upon 
or relate to the Monroe Doctrine. — The minority report, signed by six 
Democratic members of the committee, urged the early ratification 
of the Treaty without amendments and without reservations. — Senator 
McCumber, in submitting his minority report proposing a series of 
substitute reservations, strongly attacked the Lodge report.— On Sep- 
tember 3 President Wilson left Washington for an extended speaking 
tour in behalf of the Treaty and the League of Nations. During the 
month he delivered over thirty speeches, carrying the contest into the 
native states of some of his most pronounced opponents. The Presi- 
dent was trailed by a number of United States senators, among them 
Senators Johnson, Borah, Reed and McCormick, who delivered 
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speeches in opposition to the League. Both the President and his 
opponents were greeted by large audiences. The President's tour 
came to an abrupt end at Wichita, Kansas, on September 26 on 
account of illness. He reached Washington, September 28. In the 
months following he was allowed to undertake only the most press- 
ing business. — In the Senate the formal debate on the Treaty was 
begun on September 15 and completed on October 20. During these 
weeks all the amendments proposed, both those of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and those proposed by members of the Senate, were 
debated and voted on. Not a single amendment was carried. The 
Republican leaders sought in vain to reach a unanimous agreement. 
Mr. Lodge strongly advocated direct amendments, and in this stand 
he was supported by thirty-six Republican Senators and Senators 
Reed and Gore, Democrats. A group of " middle-grounders ", com- 
prising twelve Republicans and three Democrats, opposed direct 
amendments but insisted upon qualifying reservations. Senator Hitch- 
cock's group of forty "Administration Democrats" opposed all 
amendments, and the greater number of them, any qualifying reserva- 
tions as well. Practically all of the members of the Senate took part 
in the debate, which was often intensely partisan. The first division, 
that on the thirty-five amendments designed to eliminate American 
participation on the commissions established under the treaty (see 
supra, p. 50), resulted in their defeat, on October 2, by a vote of 30 to 
58. The second test took place on October 16, when by a vote of 55 
to 35 the Lodge amendments were defeated. On October 27 Senator 
Johnson's amendment to equalize the votes of the United States and 
the British Empire was lost by a vote of 38 to 40, and on Novem- 
ber 4 Senator Lodge's motion to strike out the sections dealing with 
the Shantung award was rejected by a vote of 26 to 41. — The final 
debate on the reservations began on November 6. In the meantime 
the Foreign Relations Committee had on October 24 reported a re- 
vised list of fourteen substitute reservations, the most important of 
which was a preamble declaring that ratification would not be bind- 
ing on the United States until the reservations adopted had been 
accepted "as a part and a condition of said instrument by at least 
three of the four Principal Allied and Associated Powers, to wit: 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan." Other new reservations 
provided: that the United States withhold its assent to the Shantung 
provisions of the Treaty and reserve full liberty of action with re- 
spect to any controversy that might arise under them between China 
and Japan; that Congress provide by law for the appointment of 
representatives of the United States in the Assembly and the Council 
of the League of Nations; that until Congress had provided for the 
participation of the United States in commissions, tribunals, etc., under 
the Treaty of Peace and defined the powers and duties of American 
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representatives, no person should represent the United States under 
either the League or Treaty, and that no citizen of the United States 
be selected a member of such commissions etc., except with the ap- 
proval of the Senate; that the United States understand that the 
Reparation Commission will regulate or interfere with exports from 
the United States to Germany or from Germany to the United States, 
only when the United States by act or joint resolution of Congress 
approves such regulation or interference; that Congress control all 
expenses of the United States commissions or other agencies organ- 
ized under the League or the Treaty; that if the United States agree 
at any time to a plan for the limitation of armaments proposed by the 
Council of the League, it reserve the right to increase such armaments 
without the consent of the Council when threatened with invasion or 
engaged in war; that the United States reserve the right to permit 
the nationals of a covenant-breaking state to continue their commer- 
cial, financial and personal relations with those of the United States; 
that nothing in the Treaty be taken to approve any act otherwise 
illegal or in contravention of the rights of citizens of the United 
States; that the United States decline to accept any interest in or 
responsibility for the government or disposition of the overseas pos- 
sessions of Germany renounced under the Treaty; and finally that the 
United States reserve to itself exclusively the right to decide what 
questions affect its honor or its vital interests — such questions not to 
be submitted under the Treaty either to arbitration or to the consid- 
eration of the League. — The real battle over these reservations re- 
ported by the Foreign Relations Committee began on November 7. 
The first vote was taken on the proposed preamble. All efforts to 
modify it were unavailing, and it was adopted by a vote of 48 to 40, 
three Democrats, Senators Gore, Reed and Walsh of Massachusetts, 
voting aye with the Republicans, and one Republican, Senator Mc- 
Cumber, voting nay with the Democrats. On the day following, the 
reservation relative to withdrawal from the League was adopted by a 
vote of 50 to 35, and on November 10 the one regarding Article X, a 
reservation which the President had denounced as "a knife-thrust at 
the heart of the covenant ", was adopted precisely as recommended 
by the committee by a vote of 46 to 33, four Democrats voting with 
the Republican majority. The substitute reservations proposed by 
Senator Hitchcock were defeated — the one on Article X by a vote of 
44 to 52. November 15 was spent in voting. Under the closure rule 
invoked by Senator Lodge, ten of the Foreign Relations Committee 
reservations were accepted by votes averaging 53 to 40, the Repub- 
lican ranks remaining unbroken. On November 17 the last of the 
committee reservations, that excluding the League of Nations from 
acting on matters affecting the "honor and vital interests" of the 
United States, was defeated. — On November 19 the way was clear for 
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decisive action. Before the Senate assembled the Democrats held a 
conference, at which Senator Hitchcock read a letter from the Presi- 
dent in which " all true friends of the Treaty " were urged to refuse 
to support the Lodge resolution of ratification accompanied by a 
preamble and fourteen reservations. Debate continued throughout 
the day, each side attempting to outmanoeuvre the other. The crucial 
vote came late at night on the question of ratification with the Lodge 
reservations. Thirty-nine Senators voted for ratification and fifty-five 
against. Of those favoring the resolution 35 were Republicans and 
4 Democrats; of those opposing, 13 were Republicans and 42 Demo- 
crats. Republican senators irreconcilably opposed to the Treaty, 
even with reservations, voted with Administration Democrats, who 
wanted the Treaty accepted as presented by the President. A motion 
for unconditional ratification offered by Senator Underwood was lost 
by a vote of 38 to 53 — one Republican, Senator McCumber, voting 
aye, and seven Democrats voting nay. Just before adjournment a 
concurrent resolution declaring the war with Germany at an end was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. The Senate ad- 
journed sine die at 11:10 p. m. The country remained technically 
at war. — The second session of the Sixty-sixth Congress convened on 
December 1. On the following day President Wilson submitted his 
annual message, which, contrary to expectations, contained few refer- 
ences to the Treaty and the League of Nations. The President urged 
that a budget system be established; that the income and excess- 
profits taxes be simplified; that soldier-relief legislation, in harmony 
with the suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior, be enacted; that 
the chemical and dyestuffs industry be protected; that the production 
of the necessaries of life be encouraged; that the government's hands 
be strengthened for combating radicalism; that the Food Control Act 
be extended; that the cold storage industry be regulated; that goods 
destined for interstate commerce be marked with the price at which 
they left the hands of the producer; and that a federal license be 
required of corporations engaged in interstate commerce. The Presi- 
dent devoted much space to the relations between capital and labor. — 
Congress at once began the consideration of important pending legis- 
lation. The House, on November 17, had passed the Esch Railroad 
Bill. The Cummins Bill was reported in the Senate on December 9 
and passed on December 20. From that date until February 18 con- 
ferees were engaged in perfecting a measure satisfactory to both 
houses. The two bills differed in several particulars. The Cummins 
Bill laid down a definite rule of rate-making, instructing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make such rates as would give the 
roads in the aggregate a net income of $ l A per cent on their consoli- 
dated property value (there were elaborate provisions for the division 
of any earnings above that rate); the Esch Bill provided that the 
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commission should fix " fair and reasonable " rates. The Cummins 
Bill provided for a transportation board to determine transportation 
needs and directed the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant 
rates sufficient to meet them; the Esch Bill directed the commission 
to keep informed on transportation needs and greatly extended its 
authority. The Cummins Bill contained a drastic anti-strike clause; 
the Esch Bill provided for voluntary mediation through adjustment 
boards. Both bills prescribed exclusive federal regulation of capital 
issues and expenditures and established federal regulation of intra- 
state rates affecting interstate commerce. The bills were in general 
agreement with respect to consolidation and competition. — The bill 
as agreed upon in conference followed the Cummins Bill in the all- 
important matter of the rule for rate-making. The House represen- 
tatives succeeded in eliminating the anti-strike clause and the pro- 
vision for a board of transportation. The clause prohibiting strikes 
met the determined opposition of labor. The compromise bill passed 
the House on February 21 by a vote of 250 to 150. The Senate 
adopted it two days later by a vote of 47 to 17. The President signed 
the bill on February 28. On March 1 the roads were returned to 
their owners (see supra, p. 25).— The Esch-Cummins Act establishes a 
Railroad Labor Board of nine members, with a tenure of five years, 
to be appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. 
Three members are to be nominated by railroad employees, three 
by employers and three without restrictions, to represent the public. 
To this board are to be submitted all controversies respecting 
wages or salaries and other disputes that are not decided by the 
boards of adjustment, that may be established by agreement between 
carriers and employees, and that seem likely to result in a substantial 
interruption of commerce. Decisions are to be made by a majority 
vote, but no decision can be made unless at least one member repre- 
senting the public joins in the decision. There is nothing in the bill 
regarding the compulsory putting into effect of the awards of the 
board. It relies upon the force of public opinion. Moreover, the law 
provides that the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission be 
extended. Competition between systems of roads is encouraged, 
and the merging of lines into systems is allowed; until September 1, 
1920, the roads are guaranteed operating income equal to their com- 
pensation under government control; for a similar period wages 
may not be reduced, nor can rates be reduced without the consent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; for two years after March 
1, 1920, a return of sH per cent plus % per cent for betterments is 
designated as a fair return on the property; the net indebtedness of 
a carrier to the government may be funded at the carrier's option; 
one-half of all earnings of individual carriers in excess of 6 per cent 
on the ascertained value of their property is to be paid to the gov- 
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eminent; and a $300,000,000 revolving fund is created to assist carriers 
in financing their requirements during the transition period to private 
control. — On December 24 the President approved the Edge Export 
Finance Bill, amending the Federal Reserve Act so as to allow the 
organization of corporations to extend credit in Europe to stimulate 
export trade. — On the same day the Sweet Bill, increasing the com- 
pensation of disabled former service men and enlarging the classes of 
beneficiaries under the War Risk Insurance Act, was approved. The 
bill, which practically doubled the compensation for certain classes of 
disability, was strongly urged by representatives of the American 
Legion. — Legislation continuing federal control of sugar through 
1920 and the licensing power of the United States Sugar Equalization 
Board until June 30 became effective on December 31 by the Presi- 
dent's approval. — During the session much attention was given to 
bills for the punishment of sedition and the exclusion of radicals. 
On May 10 the President signed a bill which provides for the depor- 
tation from the United States of interned aliens and aliens convicted 
of war offenses, if the Secretary of Labor, after hearing, finds that 
such aliens are undesirable residents of the United States. The de- 
cision of the Secretary of Labor is final. — On the last day of the 
session a bill for the exclusion of anarchistic aliens and defining radi- 
calism became law. This measure had passed the House in December 
but was not reported in the Senate until June 1. The Senate amend- 
ments were accepted by the House. The measure excludes from ad- 
mission aliens who are anarchists; those who advocate or are mem- 
bers of organizations that advocate opposition to government; those 
who "advise, advocate, or teach, or who are members of organiza- 
tions that advise, advocate or teach: (1) the overthrow by force or 
violence of the Government of the United States or of all forms of 
law, or (2) the duty, necessity or propriety of the unlawful assault- 
ing or killing of any officer ... of the Government of the United 
States .... or (3) the unlawful damage, injury or destruction of 
property, or (4) sabotage"; or those who write or circulate or who 
are members of or affiliated with organizations that write or circulate 
any written or printed matter advocating any of these things.— The 
Sterling-Lehlback Law, signed by the President on May 22, meets a 
long-felt need for an old-age pension law for federal civil service em- 
ployees. It provides for the retirement of railway postal clerks at 
62 years, mechanics, city and rural letter-carriers and post-office clerks 
at 65 years, and all others at 70 years. Employees able and willing to 
continue their duties after reaching the retirement age may do so for 
two periods of two years each, providing the head of the department 
and the Civil Service Commission approve. The yearly pensions range 
from $180 to $720, depending upon the salaries received and the length 
of service. Benefits are provided for those totally disabled by disease 
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or injury. The minimum length of service is 15 years. To aid in 
providing the funds for pensions two and one-half per cent of em- 
ployees' salaries are deducted. Those who leave the service have re- 
turned to them their contributions with interest compounded at 4 per 
cent. The law is applicable to some 300,000 federal employees. — On 
June 2 President Wilson approved a bill appropriating for the year 
ending 1021 the sum of $750,000 and for three years following $1,000,000 
annually for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or in any legitimate occupation. The sums are 
to be allotted to the states in proportion to population. Federal 
allotments are made contingent upon state appropriations of equal 
amounts. The Federal Board for Vocational Education is empowered 
to cooperate with state boards in carrying out the act. — By an act of 
June s a Women's Bureau was established in the Department of 
Labor. The duties of the new bureau are to formulate standards and 
policies which promote the welfare of wage-earning women, improve 
their working conditions, increase their efficiency and advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment; and to investigate and report 
to the Department upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of 
women in industry. The director of the bureau is to be appointed by 
the President and Senate and is to receive an annual compensation 
of $5,000. — On June 3 both houses of Congress passed a measure to 
increase the pay of postal employees. The act affects approximately 
300,000 employees. It became effective July 1 and increased the pay- 
roll for the first year by $34,375,000. Additional increases are pro- 
vided for succeeding years. — During the session Congress enacted 
four measures of outstanding economic importance — the Transporta- 
tion Act (see supra, p. 54), the Oil and Coal Land Leasing Act, the 
Water Power Act and the Merchant Marine Act. — The Oil and Coal 
Act, in conference since the first session, was agreed to in the House 
and Senate on February 10 and 11 and received the President's signa- 
ture on February 25. The law authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to lease to persons and corporations deposits of coal, phosphate, 
sodium, oil, oil shale and gas, and lands containing such deposits, 
owned by the United States, including those in national forests. — The 
Water Power Act, signed by the President on June 10, assures that 
the immense water-power reserves of the country will be developed 
under public control. According to its provisions all water power 
over which the United States has jurisdiction will come under the 
control of the Water Power Commission, consisting of the Secretaries 
of the Interior, War, and Agriculture. Licenses for water-power de- 
velopment will run for 50 years. The commission fixes the sums the 
licensee must pay. The price of power to the consumer is fixed by 
the commission and the state commission, or if such a local agency 
does not exist, by the federal commission alone. At the expiration 
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of a license the government may take over and maintain the property 
upon payment of an amount which shall in no case exceed the original 
cost. Licenses may be renewed. — The Merchant Marine Act, ap- 
proved on June 5, is based upon the theory that the ships owned by 
the government should be sold and operated by private owners as 
soon as is consistent with a disposition of them on favorable terms of 
sale. The act provides for a permanent Shipping Board of seven 
members, each to receive $12,000 a year. The Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, which is the operating branch of the board, is continued 
until the last ship has been sold. Ships may be sold only to corpora- 
tions in which a majority of the stock is held by American citizens, 
when engaged in overseas trade, and to corporations in which seventy- 
five per cent of the stock is owned by American citizens, when en- 
gaged in coastwise traffic. Purchasers can pay for vessels in 15 annual 
instalments. A " revolving fund " of $25,000,000, recruited from funds 
received from sales or the operation of vessels, is provided for five 
years to enable the board to establish shipping routes where private 
capital refuses to invest and to make loans to private owners attempt- 
ing to carry out the board's instructions as to the establishing of new 
routes. — The Army Reorganization Bill, approved on June 4, differs 
materially from the bill originally proposed by the Senate. It provides 
for a regular peace-time army of 297,000 officers and men, including 
the Philippine Scouts; for the continuation of the National Guard on 
the present basis; and for the organization of an enlisted reserve 
corps subject to fifteen days' training duty a year except in case of 
war emergency. The Assistant Secretary of War is charged with the 
procurement of war supplies and other business of the War Depart- 
ment pertaining thereto and the assurance of adequate provision for 
the mobilization of material and industrial organizations essential to 
war-time needs. Within the Department is created a permanent War 
Council, composed of the Secretary, Assistant Secretary, the General 
of the Army and the Chief of Staff, to determine military and muni- 
tion problems.— On May 1 the President signed a Civil War Pension 
Bill, increasing the pension of veterans to $50 per month and provid- 
ing: for total disability, $72; for lost limbs, $60 to $90; for widows, 
$30; and for each child, $6. — Increases were also granted to veterans 
of the Spanish-American War and the Philippine Insurrection. Per- 
sons who served in the armies are henceforth to receive from $12 to 
$30 per month, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn support. 
The act was approved June 5.— Congress passed the usual number of 
appropriation bills for the year 1920-1921. On June 14 Chairman 
Good of the House Committee on Appropriations gave out the fol- 
lowing statement showing the amounts granted by the second session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress: Agriculture, $31,712,784; Army, $392,- 
558,365; Diplomatic and Consular, $9,218,537.91; District of Columbia, 
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$18,373,004.87; Fortifications, $18,833,442; Indian, $10,040,655.27; Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial, $104,735,726.11; Military Academy, 
$2,142,212; Naval, $433,279,574; Pensions, $279,150,000; Post-office, 
$462,575,190; River and Harbor, $12,400,000; Sundry Civil, $437,106,- 
806.92. The total regular appropriation bills thus amounted to $2,212,- 
126,298.78. When the permanent annual appropriations are added, the 
total rises to $3,575,895,279.07. Miscellaneous appropriations, amount- 
ing to $797,500,000, and deficiencies for the fiscal year 1920 and prior 
years, amounting to $486,495,048.23, must also be included. The grand 
total for the session, therefore, is $4,859,890,327.30. This total was 
almost one and one-half billion less than the estimates had called 
for. — No important revenue legislation was passed. — Other measures 
passed include: an act increasing the pay of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Public Health Service; an act author- 
izing the United States Grain Corporation to provide relief to popu- 
lations of Europe; an act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase certain federal farm-loan bonds; an act creating a zoning 
commission in the District of Columbia; an act incorporating the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association; and an act giving preference rights 
to soldiers in homestead entries. During the two sessions of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress 286 public laws and 52 public resolutions were 
passed. The private laws number 73.— Several other measures of the 
highest importance were passed but failed to become law because of 
presidential veto. Congress gave much time to budget reform. The 
Good Budget Bill passed the House on October 21 by an almost 
unanimous vote. The Senate on April 3 passed the McCormick 
Budget Bill in a modified form. The conference committee proposed 
a compromise measure establishing a budget bureau in the Treasury 
Department and creating an independent comptroller general. This 
measure passed the Senate on May 27 and the House on May 29. 
The President vetoed the bill on June 4 on the ground that it gave 
Congress authority to remove by concurrent resolution the comp- 
troller general and his assistant, both to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. This provision the President held unconstitutional on the 
ground that the power to remove from office is an essential incident 
to the appointing power. He declared his sympathy with the objects 
of the bill. After the House had failed to pass the measure over the 
President's veto a new bill without the objectionable features was 
rushed through on June 5. It was not acted upon in the Senate. The 
House on June 1, however, voted to amend its rules to centralize in 
one committee on appropriations the authority to report all appropria- 
tion measures. This change marks a step in advance and is in har- 
mony with the President's repeated recommendations. — Just before 
adjournment Congress voted to abolish most of the exceptional war- 
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time powers which had been conferred on the Executive during the 
war. Some sixty different war-time acts were grouped for purposes 
of repeal in a single resolution passed by the House on June 3, by a 
vote of 343 to 3. The resolution passed the Senate unanimously on 
the day following. The President, however, kept his special powers 
by failing to sign the repeal resolution. — On May 29 the House passed 
with less than one hour's debate, under suspension of the rules, a bill 
appropriating more than $1,600,000,000 to provide bonuses for men 
recently in the military service. The vote stood 289 to 92. There was 
widespread opposition to the proposal, but it was passed under strong 
pressure by groups of ex-service men and their friends. The Senate 
did not act upon the measure. — On January 10 the House, by a vote of 
328 to 6, for the second time refused to seat, on the ground of disloy- 
alty, Victor Berger, Socialist Congressman-elect from a Milwaukee 
district. Mr. Berger had been reelected in December at a special elec- 
tion called because the House had denied him his seat (see last Record, 
p. 82). — On March 20 Senator Newberry of Michigan was convicted in 
the United States District Court of Grand Rapids for conspiracy to 
violate the federal statute limiting senatorial campaign expenditures. 
Two years in the federal penitentiary and a fine of $10,000 were im- 
posed. A request for a ninety-day stay of execution was granted. On 
April 9 the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections ordered a 
belated investigation of the 1918 Newberry-Ford campaign in Mich- 
igan. — The Democratic minority on April 27 unanimously elected 
Oscar Underwood of Alabama as leader, Senator Hitchcock's with- 
drawal ending a prolonged deadlock. — An interesting innovation was 
made by President Wilson when he signed, after the adjournment of 
Congress but within the ten-day period, a number of bills passed by 
Congress. This action was taken upon the advice of the Attorney 
General. — The Senate's rejection of the Peace Treaty on November 19 
(see supra, p. 53) by no means ended its consideration by that body. 
Conferences between groups of senators endeavoring to reach a com- 
promise were frequent. The President maintained silence on the Treaty 
until January 8, when in a letter to representative Democrats assem- 
bled to celebrate Jackson Day he came out strongly against tex- 
tual changes. He intimated that the only way to find out what the 
people think of the matter would be to submit it at the next election 
in the form of a " great and solemn referendum ". On the same occa- 
sion Mr. Bryan joined issue with the President, advocating immediate 
ratification of the Treaty by compromise on the part of Democrats if 
necessary. Meanwhile conferences continued, Article X being the 
chief stumbling-block. A compromise was reached on a modified pre- 
amble whereby reservations adopted would not require the specific 
acceptance of other powers (see supra, p. 51). Democrats had ac- 
cepted with merely phraseological changes the Lodge reservations on 
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mandates and domestic questions (see supra, p. 50), and the way 
seemed clear for compromises on several others. However, on Jan- 
uary 30, it was announced that the bi-partisan conferences had failed. 
Senator Lodge stated that he was unable to agree to changes in the 
reservations dealing with Article X and the Monroe Doctrine. On 
February 9 the Senate, on motion of Senator Lodge, suspended the 
rules and permitted reconsideration. The vote stood 63 to 9, the 
negative votes being cast by the so-called irreconcilables. In the 
meantime, on January 31, Viscount Grey, Special Ambassador of 
Great Britain to the United States, had published in the London Times 
a letter in which he explained to his people the issues involved in the 
contest over ratification in the United States. On account of the co- 
ordinate treaty-making power guaranteed to the Senate by the Consti- 
tution, he denied that the charge of bad faith could be brought against 
the United States for its failure to ratify the treaty and that the 
Senate's action was inspired by party animus. He thought that it 
would be a great mistake to refuse the cooperation of the United 
States even if conditions were attached to it. The letter was endorsed 
by the British and French press and strengthened materially the posi- 
tion of senators supporting strong reservations. A few days before 
the publication of the letter the President had definitely asserted that 
the reservations drawn up by Senator Hitchcock, the Democratic 
leader, were acceptable to him. — On February 10 the Treaty was re- 
ported back to the Senate with the Lodge reservations. Six days later 
debate was resumed and continued almost daily until final action on 
March 19. On March 8 the President again addressed the minority 
leader in a letter in which he strongly opposed changes in Article X, 
declaring that " any reservation which seeks to deprive the League of 
Nations of the force of Article X cuts at the very heart and life of 
the covenant itself." He claimed that Article X had been opposed by 
every imperialistic influence in Europe, that such influences were 
seeking a return to power and that in France such influences, though 
defeated during the Conference, were in control again. This reference 
to the militarist spirit in France created an unpleasant impression in 
that country. — The Senate naturally failed to share the President's 
views and on March 15, after days of debate, adopted by a vote of 56 
to 26, fourteen Democrats voting with the Republicans, a reservation 
respecting Article X even stronger than the one adopted in November. 
It was as follows: The United States assumes no obligations to em- 
ploy its military or naval forces, its resources or any form of economic 
discrimination to preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any country, or to interfere in controversies between 
nations — whether members of the League or not— under the provisions 
of Article X, or to employ the military or naval forces of the United 
States under any article of the Treaty for any purpose unless in any 
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particular case the Congress, in the exercise of full liberty of action, 
shall by act or joint resolution so declare. — A fifteenth reservation 
was adopted on March 18. It declared that in consenting to the ratifi- 
cation of the Treaty the United States " adhere to the principle of 
self-determination and to the resolution of sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the Irish people for a government of their own choice adopted 
by the Senate June 6, 1919" (see last Record, p. 86), and stated that 
when such government is attained by Ireland, "a consummation which 
it is hoped is at hand, it should promptly be admitted as a member of 
the League of Nations." This reservation was passed by a vote of 
38 to 36. The other reservations were adopted by large majorities. 
When the vote for ratification was taken on March 19, seven votes 
were lacking for a two-thirds majority, the vote being 57 for and 37 
against. The vote was divided politically as follows: for ratification, 
counting pairs, 34 Republicans, 23 Democrats; against, 15 Republicans, 
24 Democrats. By a vote of 47 to 37 the Treaty was then returned to 
the President without ratification. — Out of the Senate's failure to 
ratify the Treaty there developed a new phase of American diplomatic 
and legislative history. On April 9 the House of Representatives by 
a vote of 242 to 150 passed a resolution which declared the war with 
Germany at an end. The Republican majority had hit upon a new 
plan of action to break the deadlock between the legislature and the 
executive. In the House only two Republicans opposed the resolu- 
tion, while twenty-two Democrats voted with the Republicans. The 
resolution now went to the Senate, where it was referred to the For- 
eign Relations Committee of which Senator Lodge was chairman. 
On April 30 the committee by a strict party vote reported favorably 
a resolution drafted by Senator Knox, which was offered as a substi- 
tute for the House resolution. It proposed to repeal the joint resolu- 
tions of April 6, 1917, and December 7, 1917, declaring war on Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, respectively; requested that the President 
immediately open negotiations with the governments of those coun- 
tries for the purpose of establishing friendly relations and commer- 
cial intercourse with them; and finally declared that although the 
United States had not ratified the Versailles Treaty it did not waive 
■" any of the rights, privileges, indemnities, reparations or advantages 
to which it and its nationals have become entitled under the terms of 
the armistice ... or which under the Treaty have been stipulated for 
its benefit. . . ." On May 13 the resolution was amended on motion 
of Senator Lodge so as to eliminate the request to the President that 
he negotiate a separate treaty with Germany. The Knox resolution 
passed the Senate on May 15 by a vote of 43 to 38, three Democrats, 
Senators Reed, Shields and Walsh of Massachusetts voting aye, and 
one Republican, Senator Nelson, voting nay. The House on May 21 
by a vote of 228 to 139 adopted the Knox resolution. Nineteen Demo- 
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crats and all but two Republicans supported it. During the debates 
in both houses opponents of the resolution took the ground that it 
meant a separate peace with Germany, something which advocates of 
the resolution themselves had previously called dishonorable; that it 
was an attempt to usurp the powers of the executive; and that it was 
indeed extraordinary for the United States to "seek the protection 
of a treaty which it has not had the courage to ratify ". On May 27 
the President, as had been expected, vetoed the resolution. The veto 
message declared: "I have not felt at liberty to sign this resolution 
because I cannot bring myself to become party to an action which 
would place ineffaceable stain upon the gallantry and honor of the 
United States." The following day a motion to override the veto 
failed by a vote of 219 yeas and 152 nays, 29 less than a two-thirds 
majority. This ended definitely all chances of final action on the 
Treaty and the League and created a major issue for the campaign 
of 1920 (see supra, p. 39). 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY.— Among the more important decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court were the following: The printing 
and dissemination during the late war of pamphlets containing dis- 
loyal and abusive language about the government of the United States 
with a view to defeat the war plans of the United States and to throw 
the country into revolution, contrary to the Espionage Act, are not 
protected by the First Amendment to the Constitution guaranteeing 
freedom of speech and of the press (Abrams et al. v. United States, 
250 U. S. 616). — Nor does this amendment prevent interference with 
the publication of false reports, designed to obstruct recruiting in the 
service of the United States and to promote the success of the ene- 
mies of the United States, or with conspiracies to accomplish such 
objects and to cause insubordination and disloyalty in the military 
and naval forces, since free speech is not an absolute right (Schaefer 
et al. v. United States, 251 U. S. 466).— The Sixth Amendment, guaran- 
teeing the accused in a criminal case a trial by an impartial jury, is 
not violated by a provision of the Judicial Code which, though it gives 
a party a number of peremptory challenges, treats several defendants 
as one party (Stilson v. United States, 250 U. S. 583).— The govern- 
ment cannot make use of information against a corporation acquired 
in an illegal manner in a further action against a defendant, since the 
protection against unlawful searches and seizures guaranteed by the 
Fourth Amendment forbids such evidence to be used at all (Silver- 
thorne Lumber Co. v. United States, 251 U. S. 38s). — A Chinaman 
who has been in the United States and who has departed with the in- 
tention of returning is entitled under existing laws to a judicial de- 
termination of his right to do so, and a Commissioner of Immigration 
may not exclude him on the ground that his original entry was frau- 
dulent (White v. Chin Fong, 40 S. C. R. 449).— A state constitution 
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providing that " the defense of contributory negligence or assumption 
of risk, shall in all cases whatsoever, be a question of fact, and shall, 
at all times, be left to the jury", does not violate the Fourteenth 
Amendment, the states being under no necessity to maintain the 
familiar line between the functions of the jury and those of the courts 
(Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co. v. Cole, 251 U. S. 54)-— A bank's charter 
from a state legislature constitutes a contract protected by the federal 
Constitution, but no impairment of this charter, containing a provis- 
ion that the business of the bank be controlled by its stockholders, re- 
sults from the establishment of a state banking department maintained 
by small prescribed payments required of the banks examined (Bank 
of Oxford v. Love, 250 U. S. 603). — A state law vacating part of a 
waterway and conferring its title on a municipality does not impair 
the obligation of a complainant's contract with the state to excavate 
it, where such complainant has delayed for many years in the per- 
formance of the contract (Hays v. Port of Seattle, 251 U. S. 233). — 
When the United States has exercised its exclusive powers over in- 
terstate commerce so as to take possession of the field, the states may 
not supplement or annul the federal regulations; hence a state law 
prescribing that the last car of every train be equipped at its rear end 
with a platform 30 inches in width etc., cannot be applied to inter- 
state trains, the federal authorities having occupied this field of regu- 
lation (Pennsylvania R. Co. v. Public Service Commission of Penn- 
sylvania, 250 U. S. 566). — When Congress, by the Act of 1910, brought 
under federal control the interstate business of telegraph companies and 
authorized contracts limiting to a refund of the price for transmission 
any liability on account of an unrepeated message, it, by such action, 
prevented a state from prohibiting a contract against liability for 
negligence (Postal Telegraph Cable Co. v. Warren-Godwin Lumber 
Co., 251 U. S. 27). — Due process is not denied a common carrier by a 
state law prescribing a certain rate and enforcing it by severe penal- 
ties, so long as an opportunity is allowed to test such a law in an 
appropriate judicial proceeding to determine whether it is confiscatory; 
nor is it contrary to due process for such law to provide that the 
penalties recoverable by private suit shall go to an aggrieved pas- 
senger rather than to the state. Though the Fourteenth Amendment 
limits the powers of the states to prescribe penalties for violations of 
their laws, the courts will interfere only when the penalties prescribed 
are so severe and oppressive as to be wholly disproportioned to the 
offense and obviously unreasonable (St. Louis, I. M. & R. Ry. Co. v. 
Williams, 251 U. S. 63). — A license regulation imposed by a municipal 
corporation upon the business of an itinerant vendor who brings his 
goods from another state does not constitute a regulation of or burden 
upon interstate commerce when impartially enforced with respect to 
goods manufactured within and without the state (Wagner v. Coving- 
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ton, 251 U. S. 95); but a state law imposing a license tax on the sale 
of gasoline brought into the state in tank cars or original packages 
and thus sold, is beyond the taxing power of the state, but such a tax 
on the selling of gasoline in retail quantities, though produced in an- 
other state and not discriminated against, is within the state's taxing 
power (Askren v. Continental Oil Co., 40 S. C. R. 355). — The regula- 
tion by a state public service commission of the price of gas trans- 
mitted by means of pipe lines from another state and sold directly to 
consumers does not, in the absence of federal regulation, amount to 
a regulation of interstate commerce, though it may affect such com- 
merce. The service rendered is local and as such does not require 
general and uniform regulation of rates by congressional action 
(Pennsylvania Gas Co. v. Public Service Commission of New York, 
252 U. S. 23). — A state law requiring carriers to furnish separate 
coaches for white and colored passengers, when made applicable to a 
railroad whose termini and stations are all in the state but which is 
operated by another corporation whose lines extend into an adjoin- 
ing state and which carries passengers for a single fare from the state 
to the one adjoining, though it may incidentally affect interstate com- 
merce, is not an unconditional regulation of such commerce (S. Cov- 
ington & Cincinnati Ry. Co. v. Kentucky, 40 S. C. R. 378). — The Sea- 
men's Act authorizing seamen, including those on foreign vessels 
while in American harbors, to demand one-half of the wages which 
they shall have then earned at every port and declaring void any 
stipulations in their contracts to the contrary, may be applied to con- 
tracts made in foreign countries, since the plenary power of Congress 
over foreign commerce authorizes it to prescribe the conditions upon 
which foreign vessels may enter American ports (Strathearn S. S. Co. 
v. Dillon, 40 S. C. R. 350). — A holding company organized by com- 
peting manufacturers of iron and steel products, though it be greater 
in size than all its competitors, will not be dissolved under the Sher- 
man Law when there is no evidence that a monopoly was actually 
achieved. Though such a company because of its size was in a posi- 
tion to dominate the steel trade, it may not be considered in the 
absence of evidence that it did so. The Sherman Act is directed 
against the realization of monopoly (United States v. United States 
Steel Corporation, 251 U. S. 417). — Contracts for the insertion of ad- 
vertisements in periodicals that are distributed in interstate commerce 
do not constitute interstate commerce and hence may not be made the 
basis of an action under the Sherman Law for damages resulting from 
an attempt to monopolize the advertising business (Blumenstock Bros. 
Advertising Agency v. Curtis Publishing Co., 40 S. C. R. 385). — The 
ownership by a holding company of a controlling interest in a coal 
mining company which owned almost two-thirds of the land in one 
of the three large Pennsylvania coal fields and in a railroad over 
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which such coal must find access to interstate commerce constitutes 
a combination to restrain interstate commerce unduly, contrary to the 
Sherman Act. " For flagrant violation of the Anti-Trust Act, the re- 
lations between the Reading Company, the Reading Railway Com- 
pany and the Reading Coal Company . . . must be so dissolved as to 
give to each of them a position in all respects independent and free 
from stock or other control of either of the other corporations " 
(United States v. Reading Co., 40 S. C. R. 425). — A state compensa- 
tion law authorizing an industrial commission, in its discretion, to 
make an award not to exceed $3,500 in case of an injury resulting in 
serious facial or head disfigurement, does not deprive an employer, 
ordered to pay such an award, of his property without due process (N. 
Y. Cent. Ry. Co. v. Bianc, 250 U. S. 596). — The recent amendment to 
the federal judicial code providing that the United States District 
Courts shall have original jurisdiction " of all civil causes of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction, saving to suitors in all cases the right of a 
common-law remedy where the common law is competent to give it, 
and to claimants the rights and remedies under the workmen's compensa- 
tion law of any state . . ." attempts to allow states to prescribe com- 
pensation for injuries of employees engaged in maritime work. This 
is beyond the power of Congress, since its exclusive powers to legis- 
late concerning maritime matters cannot be delegated to the states, 
since such delegation would destroy the uniformity contemplated by 
the Constitution (Knickerbocker Ice Co. v. Stewart, 40 S. C. R. 438). — 
A railway trainman operating a train of loaded cars from a mine to 
yards several miles distant is engaged in interstate commerce when 
the ultimate destination of some of the cars is outside the state. 
Hence the state Workmen's Compensation Act does not apply in the 
case of injury or death to such employee (Philadelphia & R Ry. Co. v. 
Hancock, 40 S. C. R. 512). — A state law requiring the inclusion of the 
franchise as property when assessing the property of a railroad for 
the improvement of a highway does not add the value of personal 
property to that of real estate, but is a proper mode of determining 
the value of the company's road and hence does not deny the railroad 
the equal protection of the laws by discriminating against it in favor 
of other owners of real estate. Moreover, the legislature's determina- 
tion of the area benefited by improvements is conclusive except 
when arbitrary, capricious or confiscatory (Branson v. Bush, 251 U. 
S. 182). — Neither under the income-tax amendment nor otherwise 
may Congress tax without apportionment a stock dividend made law- 
fully and in good faith, or the accumulated profits behind it, such 

dividends not being income (Eisner v. Macomber, 40 S. C. R. 189). 

Just as a state may impose general income taxes on its own citizens 
and residents subject to its control so it may levy like taxes, not more 
onerous in effect, upon incomes accruing to non-residents from their 
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property or business within the state. Moreover, a state income-tax 
law does not deprive non-residents of their privileges and immunities 
or equal protection when it permits residents to deduct from their 
gross income losses incurred within or without the state while it per- 
mits non-residents to deduct only those incurred within the state, since 
non-residents are taxed only on incomes from sources within the 
state while residents are taxed on income from all sources (Shaffer v. 
Carter, 252 U. S. 37). — However, a state income-tax law which allows 
personal and family exemptions to residents but not to non-residents 
violates the constitutional provision that the citizens of each state 
shall be entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several states (Travis v. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 252 U. S. 60). — A 
state may without violating the Fourteenth Amendment tax a cor- 
poration that owns stock in other corporations each of which pays 
full taxes, since that amendment does not forbid double taxation, short 
of confiscation. It may also tax its own corporations in respect of 
the stock they hold in other domestic corporations although it ex- 
empts unincorporated stockholders (Fort Smith Lumber Co. v. Ar- 
kansas, 251 U. S. 532). — A state law taxing the income of a resident 
of the state from a trust administered under the laws of another state 
in securities held by a trustee in such other state does not violate the 
due-process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment (Maguire v. Trefry, 
40 S. C. R. 417). — A state law which imposes upon domestic corpora- 
tions doing business both within and without the state — a tax on in- 
comes derived from sources without the state, but which exempt? 
domestic corporations doing no part of their business within the state 
from such a tax, is invalid as denying the equal protection of the laws, 
the classification being arbitrary (Royster Guano Co. v. Virginia, 40 S. 
C. R. 560). — A state inheritance-tax law, taxing the right to succeed 
to property in the state on the death of a non-resident owner, which 
imposes on the succession within the state a tax equal to such part of 
the tax that would be due if the entire property were within the state 
as the local property bears to the entire estate, is not wanting in due 
process and does not violate the privileges and immunities clause 
(Maxwell v. Bugbee, 250 U. S. 525).— A city ordinance requiring every 
street car to be operated by a conductor and a motorman is a reason- 
able exercise of the police power in the interests of public safety and 
may not be disturbed by the courts in the absence of evidence showing 
the regulation to be clearly arbitrary and oppressive (Sullivan v. Shreve- 
port, 251 U. S. 169). — A common carrier cannot, by making contracts 
for future transportation or by mortgaging its property or pledging 
its income, prevent or postpone the exertion by the state of the power 
to regulate the carriers' rates and practices (Producers' Transp. Co. v. 
Ry. Commission of Cal., 251 U. S. 228).— A state statute when inter- 
preted by the state court as permitting no judicial review of the orders 
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of a commission fixing rates except as the result of an appeal in con- 
tempt proceedings for violations of such orders when the violations 
are punishable by a penalty of $500 per day, does not satisfy the con- 
stitutional requirements of judicial review (Oklahoma Operating Co. 
v. Love, 40 S. C. R. 338). — Though a state may not impose taxes for 
a private purpose under the Fourteenth Amendment, when the legis- 
lature of a state and the highest court of a state declare that the pur- 
pose for which taxes are raised is of a public nature the Supreme Court 
will interfere only when it is clear beyond reasonable controversy 
that the Constitution has been violated. Hence the laws of North 
Dakota creating an industrial commission; establishing a bank oper- 
ated by the state and authorizing bonds to create capital for such 
bank; providing for the establishment of state warehouses, elevators 
etc.; and providing for the building of homes for residents — do not 
take property without due process (Green v. Frazier, 40 S. C. R. 499). 
— A state may not alter the methods of acting upon amendments to 
the federal Constitution laid down in that instrument; hence an 
amendment to the constitution of Ohio, providing that the people re- 
serve to themselves the legislative power of the referendum on the 
action of the General Assembly ratifying any proposed amendment to 
the constitution of the United States, is unconstitutional. The fra- 
mers when they provided for the ratification of federal constitutional 
amendments by state " legislatures " meant the representative body 
which makes the laws of the people (Hawke v. Smith, 40 S. C. R. 
495). — The War-Time Prohibition Act of November 21, 1918, provid- 
ing " that after June 30, 1919, until the conclusion of the present war 
and thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date of 
which shall be determined and proclaimed by the President ... it 
shall be unlawful to sell for beverage purposes any distilled spirits ", 
does not violate the Fifth Amendment as taking private property 
for public purposes without compensation. Moreover, the phrase 
"conclusion of the war, etc.," refers to the ratification of the peace 
treaty (Hamilton v. Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse Co., 251 U. S. 
146). — By the War-Time Prohibition Act and the Volstead Act Con- 
gress under its war-time power validly prohibited the manufacture of 
all beer and other malt liquors containing as much as one-half of one 
per cent of alcohol (Ruppert v. Caffey, 251 U. S. 264).— The Eighteenth 
Amendment to the federal Constitution was properly ratified by three- 
fourths of the state legislatures, the referendum provisions of state 
constitutions being inconsistent with Article V of the United States 
Constitution; the prohibition of the manufacture, sale etc., of intoxi- 
cating liquors for beverage purposes is within the power to amend 
reserved by Article V; the amendment is operative throughout the en- 
tire territorial limits of the United States, binds all legislative bodies, 
courts, public officers and individuals within those limits, and of its 
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own force invalidates every legislative act, whether by Congress, by a 
state legislature, or by a territorial assembly, which authorizes or 
sanctions what it prohibits; the clause of the amendment declaring 
" The Congress and the several states shall have concurrent power to 
enforce this article by appropriating legislation " does not enable 
Congress or the states to defeat or thwart prohibition, but only to 
enforce it by appropriate means; the words " concurrent power " do 
not mean joint power or require that legislation thereunder by Con- 
gress, to be effective, shall be approved by the states, nor that the 
power to enforce is divided between Congress and the states along 
the lines which separate foreign and interstate commerce from intra- 
state affairs; the power given to Congress, while not exclusive, is 
in no wise dependent on or affected by action or inaction on the part 
of the states; while there are limits beyond which Congress cannot 
go in treating beverages as within its power of enforcement, those 
limits are not transcended by the Volstead Act, wherein liquors con- 
taining as much as one-half of one per cent of alcohol by volume and 
fit for use for beverage purposes are treated as within that power 
(Rhode Island v. Palmer, 40 S. C. R. 486). — The treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain regulating the killing and sale of 
migratory birds is a proper exercise of the treaty power delegated to 
the federal government by the Constitution, since the states have no 
ownership of such birds nor exclusive authority over them (Missouri 
v. Holland, 40 S. C. R. 382). — An act of Congress, so far as it imposes 
a tax on the salaries of federal judges, violates Article III, section 1, 
of the Constitution, providing that the compensation of such judges 
" shall not be diminished during their continuance in office " (Evans 
v. Gore, 40 S. C. R. 550) (see infra, Prohibition). 

PROHIBITION.— War-time prohibition, enacted as a rider to the 
Food Stimulation Bill 10 days after the signing of the armistice, be- 
came operative July 1, 1910, Congress having refused to comply with 
President Wilson's recommendation that the ban on beer and light 
wines be lifted (see last Record, p. 91). The law declared that pro- 
hibition was to remain in force until the conclusion of the war and 
thereafter until the termination of demobilization, the date to be de- 
termined by the President. A number of difficult problems were at 
once raised, among them the alcoholic content necessary to make a 
beverage intoxicating and the time when demobilization should be 
deemed completed. In respect to the first question the rulings of the 
courts were conflicting, hence in some states beer containing 2.75 per 
cent alcohol continued to be manufactured and sold on the ground 
that it was non-intoxicating. The Attorney General on June 30 said: 
" My course with respect to beer containing less than 2J4 per cent 
alcohol — which it is claimed is not intoxicating — will depend upon the 
rulings which will soon be made by the district courts in which cases 
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are now pending or in which other cases may be brought. . . . But 
with respect to whisky, brandy, and other distilled spirits, wine, and 
beer containing more than 2% per cent of alcohol . . . the prohibition 
is beyond controversy." Since the President maintained his position 
that he had no legal authority to lift the ban on intoxicating liquors, 
without congressional action, until peace was declared, and since the 
treaty was deadlocked in the Senate, liquor manufacturers and dealers 
became convinced that there would be no period in which they could 
wind up their business before the Eighteenth Amendment would go 
into effect, on January 16. In the meantime Congress was hastening 
the passage of the Volstead Act, which combined provisions for the 
enforcement of war-time prohibition and of prohibition under the 
Eighteenth Amendment. This act, which became law on October 28 
over the President's veto (see supra, p. 44), declared all liquors con- 
taining one-half of one per cent of alcohol or more intoxicating and 
prohibited. — The War-time Prohibition Act was attacked on constitu- 
tional grounds. In Kentucky and Rhode Island it was held unconsti- 
tutional, but in New York it was upheld. Before the Supreme Court 
of the United States it was contended that the law was void when en- 
acted on the ground that it violated the Fifth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution by taking property without due compensation; that it became 
void before the suits in question were brought, by the passing of the 
war emergency; that it was abrogated or repealed by the Eighteenth 
Amendment, which gave a year's time for the disposal of liquor; and 
that by its own terms it expired because it extended only to the end 
of demobilization, which, it was claimed, had ended. All of these con- 
tentions were held groundless by the court in a unanimous decision 
made on December 15. — A few weeks later, on January 5, the court 
upheld as constitutional the war-time prohibition section of the Vol- 
stead Act, which defines beverages of one-half of one per cent of 
alcohol as intoxicating, but dismissed indictments brought against 
certain brewing companies for manufacturing and selling 2.75 per cent 
beer before the Volstead law became effective. — Not only war-time 
prohibition was questioned in the courts. The Prohibition Amendment 
itself was attacked. Soon after the proclamation of the adoption of 
the amendment, in January, 1919, the Distillers' Association of Amer- 
ica announced that the ratification of the amendment by those states 
whose constitutions make provisions for referenda on legislative 
action, would be contested. Immediate steps were taken to invoke 
the referendum in such states. " The people in these states (14) 
under their constitutional referendum rights", said the announcement, 
" are a part of the law-making body. Until they have voted upon the 
proposition, there has been and can be no legislative action." The 
supreme courts of Ohio and Washington decided that the amend- 
ment should have been referred to the people; the supreme court of 
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Oregon held that this was unnecessary. A further complaint brought 
against the amendment was that the section conferring concurrent 
authority upon Congress and the states in the enforcement of the 
amendment violated fundamental constitutional principles in respect 
to the division of powers between the national government and the 
states. In several states measures were passed authorizing the manu- 
facture and sale of beverages containing a larger amount of alcohol 
than the Volstead Act allowed. New York under the Walker Law 
permitted 2.75 per cent; New Jersey, 3.50 per cent. On June 1 the 
United States Supreme Court, in the case of Hawke v. Smith (see 
supra, p. 67), reversed the decision of the Ohio supreme court and de- 
creed that the action of the several state legislatures on amendments 
to the constitution of the United States is final. The court held that 
" the makers of the Constitution had in mind and determined that the 
Legislature of the State was the representative mouthpiece of the 
State in relation to the Federal Government." The provision of the 
Ohio constitution requiring a referendum on the ratification of 
amendments was declared void. The other cases before the court 
were disposed of on June 7. Every contention raised against the 
validity of the enforcement act and of the amendment was swept 
aside. On the main issues the court was unanimous. The court in 
effect held; that the Eighteenth Amendment was legally adopted and 
in every respect effective; that prohibition applies to liquor manufac- 
tured before the adoption of the amendment as also to that manu- 
factured thereafter; that the phrase "concurrent-power" in the 
amendment does not reserve to the states any express rights equal to 
that of the national government, in the matter of enforcement; that 
state laws granting the right to produce and consume light wines 
and beers of not more than a certain alcoholic content are invalid; 
and that Congress has the authority to declare what is and what is 
not an intoxicating liquor. — The liquor question was an issue in a 
number of elections last November. New Jersey elected a governor 
on an anti-prohibition platform (see infra, p. 72). — In Massachusetts a 
majority of the cities and towns in which the question was submitted 
instructed their senators and representatives to legalize the sale of 
four per cent beer. — The voters of Ohio rejected by 26,000 votes a 
stringent law for the enforcement of the state prohibitory amend- 
ment; by 30,000 votes an amendment declaring that no beverage con- 
taining 2.75 per cent of alcohol should be deemed intoxicating; by 
41,000 votes an amendment proposing to repeal state-wide prohibition 
and by 500 votes the ratification of the federal prohibition amend- 
ment. — In Kentucky a state prohibition amendment was carried by a 
majority of 10,000. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. — The Anthony Suffrage Amendment, 
adopted early in the first session of the Sixty-sixth Congress (see last 
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Record, p. 91), had been ratified by thirteen states on August 1, 1919: 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Kansas, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Texas, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and Montana. 
The campaign for ratification was conducted vigorously by suffrage 
leaders. The following states ratified during the period under review: 
Nebraska, August 2; Minnesota, September 8; New Hampshire, Sep- 
tember 10; Utah, September 30; California, November 1; Maine, No- 
vember 5; North Dakota, December 1; South Dakota, December 4; 
Colorado, December 12; Rhode Island, January 6; Kentucky, January 
6; Oregon, January 12; Indiana, January 16; Wyoming, January 27; 
Nevada, February 7; New Jersey, February 10; Idaho, February 11; 
Arizona, February 12; New Mexico, February 19; Oklahoma, February 
28; West Virginia, March 10; and Washington, March 22. Thirty-five 
of the thirty-six states required for ratification thus accepted the 
amendment. The states that refused to ratify were: Georgia, July 24, 
1919; Virginia, September 3; Alabama, September 17; Mississippi, Jan- 
uary 21; South Carolina, January 22; Maryland, February 17; Dela- 
ware, April 1; Louisiana, June 15. The states that did not vote 
on the amendment were Connecticut, Vermont, Tennessee, North 
Carolina and Florida. Of the thirty-five state legislatures that ratified 
the amendment, twenty-five did so in special sessions. Ten states 
ratified in regular sessions: Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Texas, Rhode Island, Kentucky and New 
Jersey. — There are now fifteen equal suffrage states: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wy- 
oming. Thirteen others have granted presidential suffrage: Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. In 
Arkansas and Texas women may vote in primary elections. The 
conflict over ratification was bitter in a number of states, partic- 
ularly in West Virginia and Delaware. Persistent attempts to have 
the governors of Vermont and Connecticut call special sessions of the 
legislature to act upon the amendment failed. The advocates of suf- 
frage were spurred on in their endeavors by the desire to have the 
amendment ratified in time to allow the women of the entire country 
to participate in the 1920 presidential election. 

STATE AFFAIRS. — During the year under review six states 
elected governors: Kentucky, Massachusetts, Maryland, Mississippi 
and New Jersey, in November; and Louisiana, in March. Democratic 
candidates were successful in all but the first two states mentioned. — 
The contest which aroused the greatest national interest was that in 
Massachusetts, where Governor Calvin Coolidge, Republican, defeated 
Richard H. Long, his Democratic opponent, by a majority of 124,000. 
This result was accepted everywhere as a vindication of the Gover- 
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nor's position during the Boston police strike in September. Many 
Democrats, disgusted with their candidate's espousal of the police 
strikers and opposed to their party's catering to the Irish vote, helped 
to elect the whole Republican ticket. The legislature remained Re- 
publican. — In New Jersey State Senator Edward I. Edwards, Demo- 
crat, was elected over Newton A. K. Bugbee, the Republican candi- 
date, by approximately 15,000 votes. The new governor made his 
campaign largely on an anti-prohibition platform. The legislature, 
however, remained strongly Republican. — The November election in 
Maryland was the closest ever held in the state. Albert C. Ritchie, the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, was elected over Harry W. Nice, 
Republican, by a plurality of 165. The legislature was carried by the 
Democrats. — In Kentucky Edwin P. Morrow, Republican, defeated 
Governor J. D. Black, Democrat, by a majority of 40,000. The legis- 
lature likewise passed from the Democratic to the Republican column. 
— Lee M. Russell, Democrat, was elected governor of Mississippi 
without opposition. He won the nomination in the Democratic pri- 
maries by about 8,000 majority. — In Louisiana John M. Parker was 
nominated at the Democratic primary on January 20 over Col. Frank 
P. Stubbs. — In Nebraska and Illinois delegates to constitutional con- 
ventions were chosen at the November elections. In the former state 
the Non-Partisan League made a strenuous campaign. Twenty 
avowed league candidates and thirty-five radical candidates entered the 
campaign, but only four leaguers and seventeen radicals were elected. 
The conservatives numbered about eighty. The Nebraska convention 
convened at Lincoln on December 2 and after seventy-four days of 
deliberation adopted forty-one amendments. The most important 
of these provide: that the legislature may allow verdicts to be 
rendered in civil cases in any court by five-sixths of the jury; that it 
may regulate the rights of aliens in respect to the acquisition, owner- 
ship, enjoyment or descent of property; that the English language be 
the medium of instruction in all common schools; that the number 
of petitioners required to invoke the initiative and referendum be re- 
duced; that new executive officers be created only by a two-thirds 
vote of both houses of the legislature; that the heads of executive 
departments established by law be appointed by the governor with 
the consent of a majority of the senate and the house of representa- 
tives in joint session; that the governor present a "complete itemized 
budget of the financial requirements of all departments, institutions 
and agencies of the state ", the legislature to reduce items and to in- 
crease them only by a three-fifths vote, these increases not to be 
subject to the governor's veto; that the power of judicial review be 
restricted by requiring five of the seven judges of the supreme court 
to concur in declaring a legislative enactment unconstitutional; and 
that no appropriations be made to sectarian or denominational schools 
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or to any educational institution not exclusively owned and controlled 
by the state. The amendments will be voted on at a special election 
to be held on September 21. — The Illinois convention, thoroughly 
dominated by the Republicans, contains two delegates from each of 
the 51 senatorial districts. Under the state advisory referendum pro- 
cess, the voters expressed themselves in favor of incorporating in the 
new constitution provisions for the initiative and referendum and state 
or municipal ownership of public utilities. The convention is still 
(July 1) in session. — The New Hampshire constitutional convention, 
which assembled and adjourned without action in 1918, reassembled 
and submitted seven amendments to the constitution. The most 
important provide that the legislature be given power to impose an 
income tax; that the constitutional provision allowing conscientious 
objectors exemption from military duty be repealed; that the gover- 
nor be empowered to veto items of appropriation bills; that the 
words " rightly grounded on evangelical principles " and " Protes- 
tant " in that portion of the bill of rights relating to the encourage- 
ment of public worship and the right of electing religious teachers be 
stricken out; and that the membership of the house of representatives 
be reduced. — As usual a large number of constitutional amendments 
were voted on in the November elections. In Kentucky, state-wide 
prohibition was approved. The new text of the Massachusetts con- 
stitution, consisting of a rearrangement of the document and an in- 
corporation of the numerous amendments already adopted, was ac- 
cepted. New Mexico provided for absent voting of electors in mili- 
tary or naval service. In New York an amendment providing for 
absent voting was adopted as was also an amendment providing for 
the drainage of swamp lands. Amendments to increase salaries of 
legislators and judges of the court of appeals were defeated. Ohio 
rejected proposals to classify property for taxation purposes, to re- 
peal state-wide prohibition and to declare beverages containing 2.75 
per cent alcohol intoxicating. — In Texas a legislative proposal to call 
a constitutional convention was decisively rejected, as were also sev- 
eral amendments proposing bond issues. — In 1920 regular legislative 
sessions were held in eleven states: Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina and Virginia. Special sessions were called in 
several other states (see infra, p. 75). — The legislature of Maryland 
enacted two measures of outstanding importance — one providing for 
the " merit system " and the other for a centralized state purchasing 
department. The enforcement of the civil service law was placed in 
the hands of a single commissioner appointed by the governor for a 
six-year term. The law exempts many officers from the classified ser- 
vice but gives the governor of the state the power to classify them. 
— The Massachusetts General Court passed a daylight-saving law; 
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authorized amateur sports on Sunday afternoons; granted relief to 
tenants in the housing crisis; provided for the appointment of a fuel 
administrator; extended the existence of the commission on the 
necessaries of life; authorized the purchase of 100,000 acres of waste 
land for reforestation; regulated billboard advertising; and provided 
facilities to enable women to vote as soon as the Anthony Amend- 
ment is ratified. In all, 629 acts and 89 resolves were passed. Gov- 
ernor Coolidge vetoed several measures, among them a 4 per cent 
beer bill and a bill providing for the censorship of motion pictures. — 
The Rhode Island legislature, besides ratifying the suffrage amend- 
ment and enabling women to vote when the 19th amendment is rati- 
fied, authorized a $500,000 bond issue for highways, allowed cities 
and towns to increase their tax assessments and amended the state 
compensation law. — The legislature of South Carolina enacted an 
important state highway bill. — The outstanding features of the 1920 
session of the New York legislature were the expulsion of the 
Socialist assemblymen; the consideration of Governor Smith's re- 
construction program and his welfare measures; the housing meas- 
ures; the sedition bills; and certain measures increasing the salaries 
of teachers. — On January 7, after the House had organized, Speaker 
Sweet ordered the sergeant-at-arms to bring the five Socialist mem- 
bers to the bar of the assembly. The speaker charged them with 
belonging to a party disloyal to the government and with having 
been elected on a "platform that is absolutely inimical to the best 
interests of the State of New York and of the United States." A 
resolution asking that their exclusion be referred to the judiciary 
committee to be appointed by the speaker was adopted without de- 
bate and with but a few opposing votes. After its passage the So- 
cialist members were conducted out of the assembly. After a long 
trial by the committee, at which testimony was admitted on the 
theories of bolshevism, socialism, religion, the family, private prop- 
erty etc., at the end of March, so late that there could be no new 
election to fill the vacancies, the committee reported in favor of 
expulsion. This report was approved by a vote of 116 to 28 in 
the case of three men and 104 to 40 in that of the other two. This 
unprecedented action has been widely criticized as contrary to the 
foundation principles of representative government. — The constitu- 
tional amendments advocated by the State Reconstruction Commis- 
sion for an executive budget, for lengthening the governor's term to 
4 years and for reorganizing the large number of widely-scattered 
administrative boards and commissions into 19 departments, all failed 
to pass. However, three alternative amendments to the same gen- 
eral effect as the amendment proposing to reorganize the administra- 
tive departments were adopted and will come before the next legis- 
lature for second approval. Another amendment adopted provides 
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for a legislative instead of an executive budget. — Three sedition bills, 
introduced by the Lusk Committee, providing for a bureau of secret 
police in the office of the attorney general, for the licensing of 
all schools and school courses, and for loyalty tests for teachers, 
were all vetoed by the governor, as were also the bills making mem- 
bers of the Socialist party ineligible for political action and making 
ineligible for office any member of a party which the courts might 
regard as endangering the government by its principles. — One of the 
bills for relieving the housing conditions provides that an increase of 
rent that is over 25 per cent more than the rent one year before is 
presumptively unjust and unreasonable. — On the last day of the ses- 
sion a bill making substantial increases in the salaries of teachers in 
the public schools of the state was enacted. The bill appropriates 
$20,500,000 for the purpose. — Bills providing for bringing all indus- 
trial illness under the Workmen's Compensation Law; for a mini- 
mum-wage commission; for extending the 8-hour day to all women 
and minors in mercantile and industrial establishments; and several 
other welfare measures, failed to pass. — The Walker-Gillett Bill, de- 
fining intoxicating liquors as those " containing more than 2.75 per 
cent of alcohol by weight, was passed and signed by the governor. — 
The legislature of New Jersey passed over Governor Edwards's veto, 
on May 11, a measure which, if ratified at a referendum in November, 
will authorize a bond issue of $28,000,000 to finance New Jersey's 
share of the cost of constructing a Delaware River bridge between 
Camden and Philadelphia and a Hudson River vehicular tunnel be- 
tween Jersey City and New York. On March 2 Governor Edwards 
signed a bill permitting the manufacture and sale in New Jersey of 
beverages containing 3.50 per cent of alcohol.— The Ohio legislature, 
which first met on January 6, 1910, reconvened in December. The 
session lasted in all about 13 months. The legislature reorganized 
the state's health service; increased the legal rate of fare on steam 
and interurban railways from two to three cents a mile; passed a new 
state highway act; prohibited the teaching of German in the elemen- 
tary grades of public and parochial schools; defined and provided for 
the punishment of criminal syndicalism; passed a law prohibiting the 
flying of the red flag in parades; and enacted a veteran preference 
measure. — The special sessions of state legislatures were concerned 
for the most part with the federal equal-suffrage amendment (see 
supra, p. 71). The Indiana special session, however, revised the tax 
laws; created a bi-partisan state highway commission to have control 
of the construction and maintenance of all state highways and of the 
federal funds apportioned to the state; repealed the two-cent railway 
fare; and authorized women to vote for presidential electors.— During 
the year 1919 there occurred in the United States 84 lynchings. Of the 
victims 78 were negroes, 4 were whites, and 2 were Mexicans. They 
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were distributed among the states as follows: Alabama, 8; Arkansas, 
10; Colorado, 2 (both Mexicans); Florida, 5; Georgia, 21; Kansas, 1 
(white); Louisiana, 8; Mississippi, 13; Missouri, 2 (1 white); Ne- 
braska, 1; North Carolina, 4; South Carolina, 2; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 
3; Washington, 1 (white); and West Virginia, 2. During the first six 
months of 1920 the number of known lynchings fell to 12, of which 
one was a white person. The distribution of the twelve was as fol- 
lows: Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 2 (1 white); Florida, 1; Kansas, 1; Ken- 
tucky, 1; Minnesota, 3; South Carolina, 1; and Texas, 1. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — A number of important municipal elec- 
tions were held in November. In New York City Tammany suffered 
a severe defeat. Fiorella H. LaGuardia, Republican, was elected as 
president of the Board of Aldermen over Robert L. Moran, holder 
of the office, by a plurality of about 1400 out of nearly 1,000,000 votes 
cast. Henry H. Curran, Republican, was elected as president of the 
Borough of Manhattan over Edward F. Boyle, Democrat, by a plu- 
rality of 1800. With these two officers the Republicans secured a 
voting strength of five on the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
the actual governing authority of the city. The Tammany judicial 
ticket was also defeated. The Board of Aldermen remained Demo- 
cratic by a slight plurality. — Congressman J. Hampton Moore, Re- 
publican, was elected mayor of Philadelphia over Harry D. Westcott, 
his Democratic opponent, by a majority of 174,000. The Republicans 
also elected their candidates for county offices and for positions on 
the new city council. The real contest came at the primaries six 
weeks earlier, when Congressman Moore, supported by Senator Pen- 
rose, defeated the candidate of the independent Republicans and the 
Vare faction. — In San Francisco James Rolph, Jr., was reelected 
mayor in a non-partisan contest over former mayor Eugene Schmitz. 
— On April 6 Daniel W. Hoan, Socialist mayor of Milwaukee, was 
reelected over Clifton Williams, his non-partisan opponent. The 
Socialists retained 14 members in the council, which numbers 31. — 
On March 2 Hugh M. Caldwell was elected over James Duncan, sec- 
retary of the Seattle Central Labor Council, as mayor of Seattle. 
The new mayor defeated C. B. Fitzgerald, Ole Hansen's chosen suc- 
cessor, in the primaries. — In Ashtabula, Ohio, and Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan, city councils were chosen in accordance with the Hare system of 
proportional representation. The circuit court of Kalamazoo county 
has recently declared unconstitutional the charter provision of the 
latter city providing for the Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion, on the ground that the constitution guarantees to every elector 
the right to vote for every officer to be elected. — Several important 
municipal referenda were held. The voters of Chicago adopted the 
non-partisan ballot for the choice of members of the city council but 
defeated by a small margin the proposal to redistrict the city and 
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reduce from 70 to 50 the number of members of the Board of Alder- 
men. The first non-partisan election was held in February. — New 
Haven confirmed by referendum vote a proposal to issue $500,000 
bonds to establish a municipal ice plant. — Duluth and Lincoln voted 
not to acquire street-railway systems. — The voters of Baltimore 
county, Maryland, passed favorably on the question of a charter 
commission to consider a new form of government. — The voters of 
Toledo voted to oust the street cars from the streets. The Toledo 
Railways and Light Company had been operating its system for sev- 
eral years without a franchise and recently raised its fares from 5 to 
8 cents. Operation was resumed in December, but the question of a 
new franchise or municipal ownership has not been settled. — At a 
special election on December 9, Minneapolis defeated a cost-of-service 
franchise. — On April 5 Detroit, after a bitter campaign, voted to con- 
struct a municipal street-railway system. Bonds to the sum of $15,- 
000,000 were authorized for construction and equipment. — The voters 
of Cleveland, at the spring election, defeated a bond issue of $15,000,- 
000 for the construction of a subway system. — A number of cities 
voted upon increases in car fares. Among those which approved 
such proposals were Des Moines and Burlington, Iowa. Denver and 
Jacksonville rejected them. In New York City, street-railway com- 
panies have vigorously agitated for the increase in fares, but no 
action has been taken. The city government has opposed any in- 
creases. — Attempts made during the year to recall the mayors of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, and Charlotte, North Carolina, failed. — 
In November Governor Cox of Ohio removed from office Mayor 
Charles E. Poorman of Canton for failure to maintain law and order. 
— The Kentucky legislature at its 1920 session passed an important 
housing act providing for stringent requirements in regard to fire 
protection, improvements and sanitation. It was proposed to apply 
the act to cities of the first four classes, but because of the opposition 
of the smaller cities, where little educational work had been done, it 
was made to apply only to first-class cities. — The Indiana legislature 
failed to adopt the governor's recommendation to make the city- 
manager form of government optional for cities. — The Baltimore 
police department, according to a new law of Maryland, is henceforth 
to be under the control of a single commissioner instead of a board 
of police. Moreover, the voters of the city are to determine whether 
the police force is to continue under state control or is to be made 
responsible to the mayor. — The Pennsylvania legislature of 1919 re- 
pealed the non-partisan election law of 1913 for third-class cities and 
substituted partisan elections. It also provided that city treasurers 

be elected by the people instead of by the councils. On January 5 

the new charter of Philadelphia, adopted in 1919 by the Pennsylvania 
legislature, went into effect, with J. Hampton Moore as mayor. The 
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greatest change effected by the new charter is the establishment of a 
small unicameral council of 21 in place of an unwieldy bicameral 
body of 48 select councilmen and 96 common councilmen. The unit 
of representation of the new council is the senatorial district, of 
which the city has eight. Each district is entitled to one councilman 
and an additional one for each 20,000 assessed voters. Each council- 
man receives a salary of $5,000. The charter embodies modern civil- 
service provisions. The ballot is shortened by making the city solici- 
tor appointive. The bureau of health is raised to a department and 
the bureau of charities becomes a part of the department of public 
welfare. Provision is made for a city purchasing agent. The mayor 
is required to submit to the council by October 15 a budget which 
must be considered in open session and passed not later than De- 
cember 15. The new charter embodies the "pay-as-you-go" policy 
for financing the city, a provision recently upheld by the courts. The 
new mayor appointed as department heads men who have had wide 
experience in their respective lines of work. The new council chose as 
civil service commissioners Clinton Rogers Woodruff, for twenty-five 
years secretary of the National Municipal League, Lewis H. Van 
Dusen, a former civil service commissioner, and Charles W. Neeld. — 
On July 1, 1919, a law of the Minnesota legislature, applicable to 
Minneapolis, and providing for the establishment of a board of public 
welfare in which is centralized the administration of all health, 
charitable and correctional affairs, went into effect. The board con- 
sists of seven members, one of whom is the mayor, ex officio. Four 
are appointed by the mayor and confirmed by the council; the other 
two are aldermen chosen by the council. The mayor's appointees 
serve for four years, one appointed annually. The council representa- 
tives are elected biennially. All serve without pay. — An executive de- 
partment of community welfare, under a board of sixteen members, 
four appointed annually by the mayor from nominations made by the 
board, has recently been established in Indianapolis. The board has 
authority to accept in the name of the city, gifts or bequests made for 
community-welfare purposes.— In May, 1918, Omaha voted to acquire 
a municipal gas plant through condemnation proceedings. In Feb- 
ruary, 1920, the court rendered a decision awarding the private com- 
pany $4,500,000 as the value of its property. This the city commis- 
sioners voted to accept. They provided, also, $1,000,000 for improve- 
ments. The plant will be in charge of a bi-partisan board of direc- 
tors and a manager. Omaha is the largest city in the country with a 
publicly owned and operated gas plant.— Upon the repeal of the day- 
light-saving law by Congress a large number of cities in all parts of 
the country passed local daylight-saving ordinances, — Among the 
attempts made by cities to recoup their loss of revenues from liquor 
licenses, the new license ordinance of Los Angeles deserves mention. 
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It places a tax on practically all kinds of business. Each occupa- 
tion has its own license fee, ranging from $1 a year to $1875 per 
quarter. It is expected to raise about $1,250,000 annually. — An inter- 
esting ordinance of Seattle is the one requiring that all hotels and 
apartment houses shall be licensed and that all tariffs shall be filed 
and posted. In case the complaint committee, consisting of several 
city officials, reports any such rates unreasonable, the city council 
is to fix a reasonable charge which the proprietor must observe. Re- 
view by the police judge and the superior court is provided for. The 
maximum penalties for violations are $100 and 30 days' imprison- 
ment. — One of the important events of the year was the adoption on 
April s, by Detroit, of the Unified Court Bill, enacted during the 1919 
session of the Michigan legislature. The new court, which is a con- 
solidation of two former courts — the recorder's court and the police 
court — possesses every kind of criminal and quasi-criminal jurisdic- 
tion. This reorganization plan, based upon the principles of the 
American Judicature Society and strongly advocated by the local 
Citizens' League, will, it is believed, eliminate much needless delay 
and the shifting of responsibility in the processes of criminal law en- 
forcement. The vote in favor of the act was 106,132 to 30,617. — Dur- 
ing the year there has been much discussion relative to the right of 
policemen to affiliate with labor organizations, and to the question of 
police strikes. At its annual convention in June, 1919, the American 
Federation of Labor reversed its previous policy and decided to issue 
charters to all bona fide organizations of policemen. In the course 
of a few months charters had been issued to 33 such organizations. 
Late in August, the commissioners of the District of Columbia 
adopted rules forbidding members of the metropolitan police de- 
partment to join or retain membership in an organization of police- 
men affiliated directly or indirectly with any other labor organ- 
ization. Congress, in November, passed a law of the same general 
character, and the Washington Policemen's Union returned its char- 
ter. In Boston, however, events took a more serious turn. On Sep- 
tember 9 some 1500 members of the police force went on strike to 
force the authorities to recognize their newly-formed union and their 
right to affiliate with the American Federation of Labor. For several 
days the city was given over to rioting, looting and violence. Only 
after martial law was declared and soldiers of the state guard were 
placed in charge of the streets, was a semblance of order restored. 
In spite of appeals of the officers of the Federation of Labor that the 
striking policemen be taken back, the Boston police commissioner 
declared their places vacant. A new personnel was rapidly recruited. 
The strike was an object lesson to the people of the entire country, 
who generally approved the stand taken by the police authorities (see 
supra, p. 71). In several other cities there were difficulties with 
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police unions, but in no other did serious results follow. — The city- 
manager movement continues to grow. Today there are 180 mu- 
nicipalities in the country operating under the manager plan. Of 
these, 114 have created the position of manager by charter, charter 
amendment or the adoption by referendum of optional state laws. 
Nine others have secured modified plans by similar means. The re- 
maining 57 have established the position of manager by local ordi- 
nance — 50 of them being cities and towns of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion. The number of cities adopting the plan during the last few 
years is as follows: 1914, twenty; 1915, twenty-one; 1916, twenty; 
1917, sixteen; 1918, thirty-two; 1919, thirty; 1920 (4 months), twenty- 
nine. Twelve cities had managers before 1914. At present 15 of the 
180 cities have populations of over 50,000; 23 have between 20,000 
and 50,000; 29, between 10,000 and 20,000; 57, between 5,000 and 
10,000; and 53 have less than 5,000. Twenty-five cities of over 5,000 
have begun operations under the manager plan since August 1, 1919. 
There has been serious debate in a number of larger cities on the 
advisability of adopting the manager form of government. — The New 
York Court of Appeals recently held that the commissioner of ac- 
counts of New York City may examine as a witness the auditor of the 
board of education, even though public education is a state and not a 
municipal function (Hirshfield v. Cook, 125 N. E. 504). — A city ordi- 
nance regulating gas rates where such right has not been granted 
was declared void by the Supreme Court of Michigan. The court held 
that the power to regulate rates was not a power necessary to local 
self-government, the denial of which would constitute an interference 
with home rule (Kalamazoo v. Titus, 175 N. W. 480). — On reargu- 
ment of the Quinby case the New York court of appeals reaffirmed its 
opinion that the public service commission had no power to increase 
fares previously fixed by cities as a condition to granting franchises 
(Quinby v. Public Service Commission of New York, 223 N. Y. 244). — 
The supreme court of Arkansas has decided that a city manager is an 
officer rather than an employee, that he has power to appoint the 
board of health, the old law vesting that power in the mayor having 
been repealed, and that the section providing that he need not be a 
resident of the city is unconstitutional, since in such case the manager 
would lack the qualifications of an elector required by the constitution 
(McClendon v. Board of Health of Hot Springs, 216 S. W. 289). — 
A St. Louis ordinance providing that " drivers must at all times 
comply with any direction by voice or hand of any member of the 
police force as to stopping, starting, or departing from any place" 
was declared invalid by the Missouri supreme court because it would 
" put the citizen in the arbitrary power of the officer, regardless of the 
circumstances of the case " (St. Louis v. Allen, 204 S. W. 1083). 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR. — The period under review witnessed 
numerous serious labor disputes. Many of them involved the 
question of union " recognition ", and a number were in direct de- 
fiance of national labor officials. The rising cost of living has been 
one of the chief causes of the insistent demands of labor for higher 
wages. — Throughout the year there was serious labor unrest among 
the railroad workers (see supra, p. 26), both during the period of gov- 
ernment operation and after the roads had been returned to private 
ownership. — The steel strike, which lasted from September 22 till 
the end of November, was one of the bitterest contests the country 
has ever seen. The primary issue involved was the right of the steel 
workers to organize in unions and to bargain collectively. Since 1918 
the American Federation had conducted a campaign for organization 
among the steel workers, and, in spite of the obstacles which the cor- 
poration placed in its way, succeeded in inducing some 150,000 men to 
join the union. Ninety-eight per cent of them voted to authorize their 
representatives to call a strike in case they failed to secure considera- 
tion of their demands. In reply to the union officials' request for a 
conference, Mr. Gary denied their authority to represent the senti- 
ment of a majority of the employees of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries and stated that the corporation was op- 
posed to the closed shop. All attempts to secure a conference with 
employers having failed, the strike was ordered on September 22. 
President Wilson's request that the matter be deferred until after the 
Industrial Conference was refused (see supra, p. 27). — On October 9 
union leaders claimed that 367,000 men were out. These figures were 
questioned, however, by employers. Numerous mills had to be closed 
down. On October 6 General Leonard Wood, Commander of the 
Central Department of the United States Army, took charge of the 
Chicago district, where serious conflicts had developed. Before and 
during the strike, it was alleged, many limitations were placed on 
workers' rights as citizens to meet openly and speak freely. There 
were charges of violence and intimidation on both sides. — The United 
States Senate Committee on Education and Labor, authorized to in- 
vestigate the dispute, examined witnesses on both sides. Its report 
of November 10 declared that the workers in the steel mills had a 
just complaint because of the long hours of service of some of 
them; that they had the right to have representatives of their own 
choosing present grievances to the employers; and that behind the 
strike there was a considerable element of I.W.W.'s, anarchists, revo- 
lutionists etc. The committee severely criticized William Z. Foster, 
secretary to the committee that managed the strike, for his alleged 
radical and revolutionary tendencies, and recommended the estab- 
lishment of a board or commission similar to the War Labor Board 
with the power of compulsory investigation and with large powers 
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of mediation and conciliation, during whose investigations no strikes 
should be declared — this board to consider the principle of collective 
bargaining, the 8-hour day etc. The report favored the American- 
ization of foreigners; commended the steel companies for their en- 
couragement of home-building; recommended the strengthening of 
the naturalization laws; and strongly urged the passage of an effec- 
tive law dealing with anarchists, revolutionists etc. By the end of 
November strike leaders admitted their failure. The men had grad- 
ually returned to the mills. The strike was not officially called off 
until January 8, the same date that William Z. Foster's resignation 
was accepted by the Steel Workers' Union (see supra, p. 23). — The 
strike of approximately 400,000 bituminous coal miners, which began 
on November 1 and was officially ended on November 11 under court 
mandate, was actually terminated by a general resumption of work 
about a month later (see supra, p. 23). — During the year the govern- 
ment took an active part in the settlement of numerous labor diffi- 
culties involving the railway workers (see supra, p. 26). — The Chicago 
street-car strike, declared on July 29, was settled by compromise in 
August. The men had asked for 85 cents an hour, an eight-hour day 
and a six-day week. They received from 48 to 67 cents (an increase 
of 17 cents), a so per cent increase in pay for overtime beyond eight 
hours and the guarantee of an eight-hour day on 60 per cent of the 
runs. — The strike of the employees of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, August 7 to 9, was settled by an agreement on the part of 
the company to negotiate with representatives of the union. Serious 
rioting and violence accompanied the strike. — A 25 per cent increase 
in wages was the result of a one-day strike on August 17 of the 
Interborough Brotherhood, a company union of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company of New York. No attempt was made to run 
the trains during the strike. — Between 4,000 and 5,000 longshoremen 
went on strike in New York City on October 7 against the orders of 
their leaders. They demanded $1 an hour and $2 for overtime. 
Within a few days 70,000 men were out. Other cities along the coast 
were affected. In New York a serious coal shortage was feared. 
Hundreds of vessels were tied up, and a large quantity of food was 
rotting in ships and on piers. The strike was ended on November 4 
by a compromise, the National Adjustment Committee of the United 
States Shipping Board awarding the men 80 cents an hour and $1.20 
for overtime. — The coastwise longshoremen, however, were refused 
an increase owing to the bad financial condition of the coastwise 
lines. For the time being the men acquiesced, but early in March they 
struck for 80 cents an hour, tying up a considerable portion of the 
harbor of New York. In April an attempt by the lines to resume 
operations with non-union men failed in New York because the newly 
formed Transportation Trades Council, consisting of checkers, weigh- 
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ers, freight-handlers, truckmen and lightermen, refused to handle 
goods on non-union piers. Thereupon the Merchants' Association 
pledged itself to establish an independent trucking system. This 
company was organized about the middle of June and at once began 
the movement of freight, though it was seriously interfered with by 
union pickets and sympathizers. The A. F. of L. pledged its aid to 
the men. The settlement of the difficulty was deferred by a decision 
of Justice Fawcett of the New York supreme court to the effect that a 
boycott against open-shop merchandise constitutes a " conspiracy 
against the public ". The strike was still in progress at the end of 
June. Some 20,000 men were out along the Atlantic coast. — Ten thou- 
sand pressmen were locked out on October 1 by 250 printing firms 
in New York City, after the locals to which they belonged had been 
outlawed by their international unions for refusal to abide by their 
contracts. The difficulty was settled on November 25 by the printers 
and pressmen returning under orders of their officers at an increase 
of $6 a week. They had demanded $14. During the strike many 
periodicals were printed in other cities. — The Boston Police Strike 
of September resulted in the recruiting of an almost entirely new 
force (see supra, p. 79). — Perhaps the most unique strike of the year 
was that of the actors in New York and several other large cities. 
While negotiations were proceeding between the managers and the 
Actors' Equity Association relative to a standard contract, the former 
issued a public statement to the effect that the Equity Association 
would no longer be recognized. When the managers refused to 
arbitrate the dispute the Equity Association affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. On August 7 the strike began. Practically 
all New York theatres were closed, and many were affected in Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Philadelphia. The unionized theatrical stage hands 
and musicians struck in sympathy. The attempt to disrupt the Equity 
Association by the formation of the Actors' Fidelity League failed. 
The strike had lasted one month when the managers signed an agree- 
ment embodying most of the demands of the union. — At the end of 
June the strike of 20,000 brass workers was still in progress in Water- 
bury, Connecticut. The strikers, members of the New England 
Workers Association, an organization not affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, demanded 75 cents an hour instead of 45 
cents for unskilled labor. The strike was accompanied by bomb out- 
rages and riots in which lives were lost. — As a result of a two-weeks' 
strike during August the silk-mill workers of Patterson won the 44- 
hour week. — Strikes in textile mills of New England were averted by 
an advance of i2}4 per cent in the wages of some 300,000 operatives, 
announced on December 2. — An industrial dispute that caused wide- 
spread interest because of the fundamental principles it involved was 
the strike of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America against 
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the Michaels, Stern Company of Rochester. The strike was called 
after the company had refused to recognize the organization as the 
representative of its employees. The company thereupon invited 
the United Garment Workers to organize its employees and enter 
into an agreement with this union. From July 25 until October the 
strikers, reinforced by amalgamated employees of other Rochester 
clothing manufacturers, picketed the company. In October the com- 
pany secured a temporary injunction against the union. This was 
made permanent on June 19, when the court also granted the com- 
pany $100,000 for damages alleged to have been done its business by 
union activities. In this case the United Garment Workers and the 
A. F. of L. assisted the company. — The New York World on June 13 
estimated that the number of men in the United States directly in- 
volved in strikes between January 1 and June 1, was 273,643, and 
that the amount lost in wages alone amounted to over $28,000,000. 
The majority of workers involved were in New York, Massachu- 
setts and Illinois. — The problem of working out a more satisfactory 
method of preventing and settling industrial disputes has received 
much thought during the year. The President's Industrial Confer- 
ence strongly recommended the shop-committee idea as well as a 
system of industrial boards (see supra, p. 28). — In the building trades 
a National Board for Jurisdictional Awards was created. — The first 
national joint industrial council was the "Joint Council " of the men's 
clothing industry, formed in Rochester the first week in September. — 
A similar arrangement was adopted in the printing trades. — One of 
the most noteworthy attempts to introduce the works'-council plan 
was that at the Rock Island Arsenal in July, 1919. The plan was 
designed " to establish a definitely organized means of communica- 
tion and conference between the management and the employees of 
Rock Island Arsenal ". The works' council is composed of three rep- 
resentatives from each of the thirteen departments, elected by secret 
ballot. The chairman and four members of the council meet with the 
commanding officer and his assistants. — The legislature of Kansas in 
January passed a law for the settling of industrial disputes by a court 
of industrial relations. The measure was sponsored by Governor 
Allen and was enacted at the special session following the coal strike. 
The court consists of three members appointed by the governor and 
the senate for three-year terms and has jurisdiction over the industries 
engaged in the manufacture of food products and wearing apparel, 
the production of fuel, the transportation of the above products, and 
all public utilities. If a controversy arises in any of these industries, 
the court may investigate and issue orders covering working condi- 
tions, hours of labor and wages. Wages must be " fair " and capital 
must receive a "fair" return. Strikes or the cessation of operation 
to limit production are prohibited. Penalties are provided for vio- 
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lating the law. An industry in which operations are suspended in 
violation of the law may be taken over and operated by the state. 
The court has been vigorously attacked by organized labor and by 
capital as well. " The basis of the law ", said Governor Allen, " is in 
the inherent right of the state to protect itself and its members 
against anything that is prejudicial to the common welfare." — A con- 
siderable number of labor leaders believe that the historic policy of 
American labor in opposing the formation of a labor party should be 
abandoned. Accordingly, they formed a new National Labor party, 
organized November 24, at Chicago. Plans were laid for the ultimate 
coalition of the new party with other groups, such as the Non-Partisan 
League, the Committee of Forty-Eight and several independent far- 
mers' organizations (see supra, p. 43). The Labor party has been 
strenuously opposed by the leaders of the American Federation. — The 
fortieth annual convention of the American Federation of Labor 
was held at Montreal in June. The most significant fact about the 
convention was the definite cleavage that appeared between the build- 
ing trades, supporting Mr. Gompers and the traditional federation 
policies, and the railway groups, inclined to be radical. The latter 
scored a decisive victory over Mr. Gompers in carrying against his 
appeal a resolution in favor of government ownership and democratic 
operation of the railroads. Among the Gompers plans that received 
the approval of the convention were: indorsement of the League of 
Nations; refusal to urge recognition of the Russian Soviets; demand 
for self-determination of Ireland and removal of troops; demand for 
the release of "political and economic" prisoners; plans for organ- 
izing international policemen's and office-men's unions; support of 
the steel, coal, and policemen's strikes; indorsement of the non- 
partisan political campaign; condemnation of industrial courts, anti- 
strike laws and the Transportation Act; opposition to the labor 
planks of the Republican platform (see supra, p. 37); and support to 
any unions asking a shorter workday, the length of the day to be left 
to the union to decide. 

TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES.— On November 1 the 
territorial government of Alaska, in a communication to Congress, 
requested a number of reforms, including restoration of the national 
forests to the public domain, opening up of oil lands to exploitation 
and exploration, extension of coal laws of the United States to Alaska, 
territorial jurisdiction over fisheries, game and fur-bearing animals, 
consolidation of government authority in one executive, thereby elim- 
inating conflicting jurisdiction, establishment of a constabulary, re- 
storation of mail-contract system, increased telegraph service, estab- 
lishment of musk-ox industry, better navigation facilities and a farm- 
loan system. — Governor General Harrison of the Philippines, in his 
annual report of November 28, urged that "early independence" 
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be conceded to the Filipino people. During the winter a second 
Philippine mission seeking independence of the islands arrived 
in the United States to present their claims to Congress and to 
the Democratic and Republican parties in National Convention. 
Early in December the Filipino legislature enacted a law against the 
acquisition of land by certain foreigners, in order especially to 
prevent the Japanese from acquiring additional territory. Official 
investigation has disclosed that the richest part of the Davao prov- 
ince, the great hemp-growing region, is owned by Japanese interests. 
Prohibition and woman-suffrage bills were defeated in both houses of 
the legislature on March 6. — A legislative commission of Hawaii 
sought statehood for the territory, changes in the homestead land 
laws, retention of half the customs and internal revenues collected in 
Hawaii, and appropriations for public works. — The recent census of 
Porto Rico shows a population of 1,295,826 — an increase of 177,814 or 
15.9 per cent. The leaders of the territory are still pleading for 
statehood. By a recent law of Congress the provisions of the Farm 
Loan Act were extended to Porto Rico. — A concurrent resolution of 
Congress, adopted January 20, provides for a commission to inves- 
tigate and report on conditions in the Virgin Islands. 

VII. MEXIOO AND THE CARIBBEAN STATES 

MEXICO. — Distressed by internal and external difficulties, Mexico 
has passed through a year of unrest and upheaval finally culminating 
in revolution. So far as can be ascertained, it appears that the Car- 
ranza government endeavored during the autumn and winter to sup- 
press rebel forces and rid the country of bandit gangs. Arrayed 
against it for political or economic reasons were Felipe Angeles, 
Francisco Villa, Guillermo Meixaerio, Felix Diaz, Manuel Pelaez 
who dominates the Tampico and adjacent oil fields, the Zapatistas, 
followers of Emiliano Zapata, who was executed in April, 1919, Gen- 
eral Cantu, governor of the state of Lower California, and the organ- 
ized Yaqui Indian forces of the state of Sonora. All attempts of the 
government to tranquilize the country and establish order failed, and 
repeated outrages continued against Mexicans and foreigners alike. 
The situation in this respect became so serious that relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States became seriously strained 
(see supra, p. 17). Finally in April, in the midst of a presidential 
campaign, Sonora, next to Chihuahua the largest state in Mexico, 
seceded, and its legislature elected Governor de la Huerta as " Su- 
preme Power of the Republic of Sonora ". The break with President 
Carranza was ascribed to politics, the charge being that he had been 
notoriously partial in the electoral campaign, and to the desire to end 
a serious strike on the Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico, which 
had been ordered despite a federal court injunction. Concerning the 



